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tow &uSsiness psychology has 
oe “been shocked by the left-swing in the 
of elections, and there is some nervous- 
ness about business planning for the 
future. This probably will continue for a month or two longer. 

Whether it leads to a general slump is a matter of doubt. The 
weight of opinion is that it probably will not. 

Basic business conditions were not changed by the elections. ‘The 
foundations of active business for 1949 are still what they were before. 

New orders for defense are coming along, on top of the old orders 
and on top of ECA exports. Houses are still in big demand. People 
have jobs and money to spend. They still want a lot of things. And 
much industrial expansion seems to be going ahead as planned. 

If a mild slump does develop, it ought to be regarded by long-range 
standards as good rather than bad. If it shakes the froth off some 
lines of consumer goods, and gets prices down a bit, it ought to be 
wholesome for the long pull. 





The Truman administration, with its liberal Democratic Congress, 
will provide a renewal of the New Deal. ‘The details will be different, 
but the spirit will be pretty much the same. 

Labor has ascended, not to absolute control of the government, but 
to the position of chief influence behind the scenes. It is the top 
partner. Labor is politically more powerful now than it was under 
Roosevelt, because now it stands on its own political legs, and does 
not ride on the coattails of any President. It is better organized down 
at the grass roots. 

The spring and summer of 1949 will bring another wave of social 
reform legislation, like the early days of the New Deal, but not quite 
as spectacular. 

Taxes on individuals will not be changed, but taxes on corporations 








probably will be raised—via an excess profits 
tax. 

New controls over the economy and over 
business will be established. Probably price 
control for basic raw materials. Probably 
some sort of compulsory allocations of 
scarce materials, especially metals. Not 
general price control for all articles, as 
during war. Not consumer rationing. Not 
wage control. 

The danger of war still hovers over. It 
is no greater, no less, than it was a few 
months ago. It cannot be predicted, one 
way or another, because there is no way 
of knowing the mind of Moscow. 

Christmas trade is excellent—about as 
good as last year. Goods unsold after the 
holidays will be dumped in genuine cut- 
price January sales, for merchants are 
nervous about prices and inventories. ‘The 
uncertainty will continue for some months. 

Wages will be raised next year—the 
fourth round. ‘The liberal Truman gov- 
ernment will be sympathetic. 


Truman. The President owes his elec- 
tion first, to labor; second, to ordinary 
people who may or may not belong to 
unions; third, to farmers. He owes noth- 
ing to organized business or to conserva- 
tives of any stripe. Thus he is quite justi- 
fied in thinking that he has a mandate to 
be social-minded, reform-minded, and 
labor-minded. He will act accordingly, 
he will act vigorously, as any man would 
who has become the victor against political 


odds. 


Left-swing. Legislation in Congress 
this coming year will show that control is 
in the hands of what are called “the peo- 
ple.” ‘This is a loose term, but the implica- 
tions are generally clear. 


The unions have two sets of 
interests. One is to see to it that labor 
laws are favorable to unions. The Taft- 
Hartley law is not, and labor will try to 
get it repealed. It may not be repealed out- 
right, but many of the teeth will be drawn. 


Labor. 
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The other major interest of labor is in 
broad social legislation, such as social se- 


curity, education, health. ‘The advances 
on these fronts within the next year will 
be clearly marked, the first real leftish 
surge since the war. 


Resistance. ‘lhe conservatives or 
semi-conservatives of the Democratic party 
will join with the Republican minority to 
provide a check against anything which 
they consider extreme or “wild.” ‘Thus 
there will be no runaway of social-economic 
legislation, but there is sure to be a fast 
trot. 


Dewey. He will be the titular head 
of the party for the next four years, but 
not the real leader. The actual control of 
the party will be in the hands of Repub- 
lican members of Congress. ‘They are the 
active politicians who are always on the 
firing line, busy from day to day in creating 
legislation and the party policies which are 
Ww rapped up in legislation. Dewey will not 
run again, and no one has any very good 
idea as to who will run in 52. Stassen is 
being groomed by the liberals. 


Republican Split. ‘Whe party con- 
servatives will hold the reins in the be- 
ginning, for they are most influential 
both Senate and House. Gradually, how- 
ever, they will be succeeded by the liberals 
within the party. ‘These will argue that 
Dewey, relatively liberal, was defeated be- 
cause he was not more liberal. They will 
try to swing the party a little left—not as 
far as the Democrats have gone, but, still, 
leftward. 


Foreign. ‘The cold war and the ten- 
sion will continue through the winter. The 
UN will continue to argue the issues, but 
will not get far. 

The airlift to Berlin will struggle along 
through the bad weather months, but no 
one seriously thinks that it can last forever. 
It would not be surprising if the Western 
Powers were to abandon Berlin sometime 
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before the middle of 1949, and retreat to 
Western Germany, where they could really 
dig in for a stand against any Russian 
advance. 

The military alliance of Western Europe 
will be pushed fast from now on. Arms 
and materials from the United States will 
be forthcoming. As for the economic 
union of Western Europe, it has not gone 
as well as our government hoped, but addi- 
tional pressure will be exerted for the eco- 
nomic get-together. The Truman adminis- 
tration will not be as tough in insistence 
on this as the Republicans would have 
been, if they had been elected. Most 
Western European statesmen are relieved 
by ‘Truman’s election. ‘They were fearful 
that a more conservative Republican 
regime would have pressed them to aban- 
don some of their socialistic practices. 

All over the world the communists are 
making military headway. They have the 
superior power for the present. The 
chances are that they will continue to 
make advances in 1949. 

In China the ways are now open for more 
military aid from the U. S. for the non- 
communist armies. In Greece the guerillas 
are still powerful, and the U. S. will pour 
in more good money to back up the bad. 
If Greece were to be abandoned by this 
country, the communists would take over 
—not only in Greece, but the Mediter- 
ranean—and this is something the U. S. 
will not tolerate. 

In Palestine there is still no peace, but 
there is a way open for peace of an un- 
certain nature, for the Jews have pretty 
well licked the Arabs, and the Arabs seem 
to know it. 


War. Ihe Russians probably could 
move on Western Europe during the 
winter months, when the ground is frozen. 
The Western armies could not do more 
than slow up any Russian advance. 
Whether Russia will decide to move is a 
guessing proposition. Most of the guess- 
ing is that she will not. Thus the fears 
of a possible crisis this year have now been 
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changed to fears of a crisis next spring. 

Eastern Germany now has a good small 
army, communist in spirit, communist in 
equipment, German in personnel. ‘This 
army will soon be in position to challenge 
the “conquerors” in Berlin and the rest of 
Germany. ‘The Russians could pull out 
and leave the fighting to the Germans, and 
claim that they, the Russians, were not in- 
volved. In effect, this would be a Russian- 
supported German army, ready to chal- 
lenge the West. 


Defense Here. ‘This year the U. S. 
government is spending something like 15 
billions for defense. Next fiscal year (be- 
ginning July 1, 1949), it probably will 
spend 18 billions or more, including arms 
for Western Europe. ‘The Truman ad- 
ministration will try to hold defense ex- 
penditures down, will knock the heads of 
the military together to make them stop 
their rivalries for more funds, but it 1s 
doubtful that the hold-down effort will 
succeed. By the middle of the year there 
will be more war scares, and Congress 
probably will respond with more funds for 
the military. 


Budget. ‘The current budget is in the 
range of 43 billions. The budget for the 
next year is likely to be at least 46 billions, 
and probably more. If it runs higher than 
the 46 billion level, it will involve either 
an unbalance, or higher taxes. 


Taxes. ‘The chances are a little more 
than 50-50 that revenues will have to be 
raised. ‘The excess profits tax on corpora- 
tions has high favor among the liberals in 
Congress, who form a majority, for it ac- 
complishes two ends: (1) It gets the money 
without seeming to impose on individuals; 
and (2) it scrapes off some of the cor- 
poration profits, which are regarded as 
“too high” anyway. If there’s an excess 
profits tax it probably will start with the 
calendar year of 1949. 

Technical revisions of the revenue laws 
will be enacted by Congress next year; 
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these will provide minor relief for busi- 
ness, but not any big gobs of tax saving. 

Personal income taxes probably will not 
be changed one way or the other. 

The thing to remember about excise 
taxes (on such items as furs, jewelry, 
amusements, etc.) is that they account for 
7¥2 billion dollars annually in government 
income. ‘There will be proposals to elimi- 
nate them, and a few may be cut, but most 
will be kept just as they stand today. 


Tax Returns. Auditing of all classes 
of returns, both big and little incomes, wiil 
be stiffer next year. Consequently all tax- 
payers should make more than the usual 
efforts to avoid errors. 


Social Security. [xtension of the 
social security program, a “must” on 
Truman’s list, will force an increase in the 
social security tax rate from 1 percent to 
142 percent, for both emplover and em- 
ploye. Most of the increase will be needed 
to handle the anticipated 50 percent boost 
in present old-age benefits. ‘There will also 
be a powerful effort to bring domestics, 
farm workers, and self-employed under the 
social security blanket. 


Wages. Labor will demand and get 
a fourth round of wage increases in the 
months ahead, and this may very well mean 
a rash of serious strikes before the summer 
is out. Labor's main argument will be 
based on the steady rise in living costs since 
the third round last spring—an argument 
which will have a sympathetic ear in gov- 
ernment. 

It’s too early to estimate the extent of 
the fourth round increase. But if the 
unions fail to get satisfactory inflationary 
controls from the new Congress, the new 
wage demands will be high, with serious 
repercussions on costs and prices. If Con- 
gress does put through stiff controls de- 
signed to roll back prices and profits (but 
not wages), then labor will concentrate 
on such “fringe issues’ as health plans, 
pensions, and the like. 
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The so-called General Motors formula, 
which calls for an automatic wage increase 
when living costs go up, will be ditched by 


union negotiators. ‘They don’t look too 
kindly upon it. They consider it a sop to 
labor’s demands, a means of keeping work- 
ers happy without increasing their buying 
power. What this means is that labor 
wants a bigger piece of the national income 
pie, and not just the same proportionately- 
sized piece, no matter how big the pie 
itself gets. 


Union Time-Table. ClO’s big in- 
dustrial unions will start negotiations in 
the late spring. Chrysler faces new wage 
demands in May, Ford in July. Steel is 
scheduled for sometime in June, the elec- 
trical industry before mid-year. Note the 
staggered time-table, for it is part of the 
union strategy. It means CIO headquarters 
wants to handle one industry at a time. 


Credit. ‘Vighter control of credit will 
be proposed by the administration to the 
new Congress as part of the fight against 
inflation. ‘The problem of inflationary 
lending and spending, however, won't be 
solved by any pat money formula. 

The task will be for the Federal Reserve, 
working with the Treasury, to devise con- 
trols, as part of the administration’s broad 
legislative program, to dampen down in- 
flationary lending of money to both busi- 
ness and individuals. It must be done in 
a way that will not deprive any legitimate 
borrower of credit for sound uses. It is 
expected that strong support will develop 
in Congress for legislation which will bring 
all the nation’s banks under federal con- 
trol, instead of only those which belong 
to the Federal Reserve System. 


Living Costs. [very family is, in a 
sense, a “little business.” It takes in money, 
usually for the sale of services of the bread- 
winner, and it pays out money for personal 
upkeep of all the members of the family. 
It has all the problems that any other busi- 
ness has. ‘The cost of living is a rough 
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measure of the cost of doing business for 
the family. 

Living costs are now on a high plateau. 
They probably will decline a little in the 
first part of next year, for food will be 
cheaper, and some clothing will be cheaper. 
Rents will be restrained, generally, but 
none will be reduced, and some will be 
slightly higher. Lump together all the ups 
and downs, and the prospect is that living 
costs for next year as a whole will be about 
where they are now. Perhaps a little 
lower, but not much lower. 


Farmers’ Buying. A moderate shift 
in buying habits of farmers will develop in 
1949. ‘They will still have a good deal 
more cash in hand than pre-war, but the 
drop in market prices means a drop in farm- 
ers’ income. So there will be less tendency 
to go in for expensive cars, high-priced 
remodeling jobs, costly home furnishings. 
‘arm equipment makers will feel the pinch, 
but not too much. Most farmers would 
prefer to buy new labor-saving equipment 
as long as helpers’ wages stay at present 
high levels. ‘This does not mean a reces- 
sion in rural areas. What it does mean is 
that farmers will have to adjust lowered 
incomes to high costs—to do without the 
non-essentials in favor of the essentials. 


Business Rents. Haggling over 
rents and leases on business properties will 
continue to increase. Most leases are long- 
term—five years or more—but businessmen 
don’t want to saddle themselves that long 
at present high rents. From numerous 
cities come reports that the haggling is pay- 
ing off. Generally, the dickering is sharp- 
est over properties in second-rate localities 
and here and there it’s reported renters 
are even able to dictate terms. Rents on 
most “Main Streets” remain firm but even 
in this class there are scattered reports 
that high-rent vacancies are finding pros- 
pective takers in a sticky mood. The situa- 
tion will continue to improve for renters 
in the months ahead, so the best advice is 
to strike as hard a bargain as possible now— 
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so as not to be caught with high-priced 
rent a year or two from now. 


Failures. Higher operating costs un- 
doubtedly will result in an increase in busi- 
ness failures during 1949. Most vulnerable 
will be the small unseasoned companies. 
During the war many of them fell into 
the habit of becoming merely order-takers 
for government business. ‘They had me- 
chanical equipment and technique but 
were short on management. Worst weak- 
nesses were—and in some cases, still are— 
poor sales forces, bad accounting practices 
and lack of general business know-how and 
foresight. 

A good many companies have been stay- 
ing above water with the aid of high prices, 
and any softness here would put them in 
trouble. Increasing consumer resistance 
will make for heavier sledding. 


High-salaried Men Needed. ‘The 
search of business for high-salaried men 
will continue in 1949. Employment agen- 
cies report that demand is mainly for top- 
grade talent in the sales and operating 
fields. The growing need for these types 
is, of course, a symptom of stiffening com- 
petition ahead. More and more companies 
are finding it necessary to step up sales 
efforts and cut costs. Salaries offered run 
from around $10,000 to as high as $40,000, 
while some companies are offering bonuses 
and profit-sharing plans as added induce- 
ment. 

A footnote to the trend is the fact that 
many men in their middle thirties would 
normally be ready now to take over junior 
executive jobs were it not for the war. 
However, many a 35-year-old man of ex- 
ecutive caliber is really only about 30 ex- 
perience-wise. Because of four or five years 
spent in uniform he lacks the seasoning, 
the practice in making judgments and the 
slow accumulation of wisdom and fore- 
sight that only business itself can offer. 


Clothing, Textiles. ‘There will be 
somewhat less strain on next year’s family 
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clothing budget. Anything made of cot- 
ton—sheets, towels, shirts, underwear, chil- 
dren’s apparel, dresses—will be down in 
price. ‘That's because the cotton crop is 
big, the overseas demand for cotton not so 
big. Clothing made of soft woolens, such 
as tweeds, cheviots, men’s summerweight 
suits, women’s sport clothes, will also be 
lower in price. On the other hand, only 
a small decline is expected in cost of 
women’s rayon dresses, while men’s 
worsted suits will be higher-priced next 
spring. ‘The reason for all this lies in 
what’s happening in price trends of textile 
raw materials and fabrics: 

Cotton prices will break all along the 
line early next year, or before. Reason: 
big crop, no big export demand, small ECA 
requirements. Raw cotton prices are al- 
ready hugging the government support 
levels. Reduced demand has forced lay- 
offs and part-time work weeks in some mills. 

Wool prices have not yet stopped their 
big slide. Stocks are heavy, consumer de- 
mand is holding back. But the demand 
for the more durable worsteds is a bright 
spot. The worsted outlook for spring is 
for still higher prices, but with better 
quality fabrics coming out of the mills. 

Rayon production, demand and prices 
are all strong. Prospects generally are ex- 
cellent, but a mild price break may occur 
early in 1949, primarily as a result of a 
pile-up of fabric inventories by converters. 
These are the firms which take the un- 
finished fabric and print or-dye it into 
finished material. 

Note nation-wide sales of shirts, sheets, 
towels, suits, pajamas, etc. A good sign. 
It means retailers are pushing hard to keep 
sales volume up, while they pressure manu- 
facturers and mills to cut prices. 


Christmas Sales. The annual 
Christmas splurge for gifts, gifts, gifts is 
in full swing, and it looks like another lush 
year for the retail trade. Advance con- 
sumer buying has been good everywhere. 
Stocks are ample in practically every cate- 
gory. But while volume holds up, con- 
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sumers are being more selective and more 
cautious in their buying. ‘There’s more 
shopping around, more demand for quality 
and value. It’s a big toy season, as usual, 
but people are not so prone to grab up 
the costly luxury items, such as lacy lingerie, 
furs, and high-priced-durables. All this 
means more brain work for retailers and 
more sales effort than in any post-war year. 
It’s a trend to watch. It probably means 
that 1949 will be the year when the buyer 
once more sits firmly in the saddle. 


This & That. Mexicans who have 
been coming over the border illegally are 
described as good workers by ranchers and 
farmers who have hired them. . . Girl 
Scout membership continues to climb, 
about 5 percent monthly. . . A General 
Electric scientist is studying “breeding” 
places for thunderstorms in Idaho—hopes 
a method will be found to modify those 
types of clouds which produce lightning, 
hail and destructive winds. . . Legislation 
will be pressed in the coming session of 
Congress to coordinate in one agency re- 
sponsibility for aid to the physically handi- 
capped. About 40 agencies now share the 
problem. .. There is an increasing de- 
mand for veterinarians for meat inspection 
in big plants. . . Interest rates will con- 
tinue to creep up. . . You can expect to 
see a further revival of USO Clubs now 
that the military is expanding. . . The 
anti-communist drive in Congress and 
government will continue—but with less 
noise and furor. . . Be sure to have your 
final “estimated tax” return in by Jan. 
15. . . Selling to the military will be made 
easier in the next few months—better in- 
formation on who buys what, and where 
you should go to sell it. . . CARE, non- 
profit relief organization, now includes a 
whole canned turkey in its $15 Christmas 
food package for Europe and Britain. . . 
Increasing numbers of government officials 
from abroad are coming to this country to 
study our labor legislation and controls. . . 
CBS has a color television adapter for 
present-type sets. 
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if war should come— 


HOW MANY EMPLOYES WOULD YOU LOSE? 





have on that company’s labor 
force is all too apparent. 
National Guard. Between 
now and next June 30, the 
Army hopes to complete the 
recruiting, training and equip- 





OW many employes would your com- 

pany lose io the armed forces on 
Mobilization Day? If you are an em- 
ployer, you should find out now in order 
to plan your replacement program. If 
you are an employe, the answer affects 
your future. 

You may already have analyzed this 
problem from the standpoint of the effects 
of the present draft law. But that’s not 
enough. You also should know something 
about the reserve components of the 
various military services. Officers and en- 
listed men who belong to them don’t have 
to be drafted. But in event of war or 
national emergency, they almost auto- 
matically become part of the military 
machine. 

Here are some of the principal reserve 
groups, and the ways they may affect your 
own operation: 

A fiiliated Units. More than 3700 serv- 
ice-type reserve units, whose wartime mis- 
sion is to support the combat troops, are 
being organized all over the country by 
the Army, and to a lesser extent by the 
Air Force, under the sponsorship of indi- 
vidual business firms, trade associations, 
labor unions and other groups. Known 
as “afhliated units” because they get the 
greater part of their training right in their 
civilian jobs, they form part of the Organ- 
ized Reserve Corps and include such 
types as signal companies, automotive 
maintenance units, military police detach- 
ments and even carrier pigeon companies. 

In many cases, they are being recruited 
with full complements of officers and en- 
listed men and would be called to active 
duty, in event of mobilization, as units. 
In those cases where the units are 
made up of employes of the same com- 
pany, the effect their mobilization would 
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ping of an 18-division army as 
the nation’s initial striking force. It would 
be the “M-Day” army and would include 
six National Guard divisions. So, if any 
of your employes are in the National 
Guard, ascertain whether their particular 
units are part of the 18-division army, for 
they will be mobilized first. 

Organized Reserve Corps. Some 9900 
ORC units have been activated by the 
Army, including the “affiliated” type, and 
it is on them the Army will have to depend 
initially for the officers and enlisted men 
needed to bring units up to wartime 
strength and to furnish supporting service- 
type troops such as railway battalions, hos- 
pital, chemical warfare and similar outfits. 
Necessarily, the bulk of them would leave 
their civilian jobs at the outset of any 
national emergency. 

Commissioned Officers. Hundreds of 
thousands of men who held commissioned 
rank in one or another of the armed serv- 
ices during World War II still hold those 
commissions, although they have returned 
to civilian life. ‘Technically, under still 
existing emergency war powers of the 
President, they could be called back to 
active duty today. But all the services are 
adhering to a policy of not recalling re- 
serve officers without their consent, and 
present plans are that if compulsory recalls 
are to be used again, Congress first will 
be asked for new legislation to authorize 
them. But in the event of some sudden 
international crisis while Congress was not 
in session, the existing war powers of the 
President could be used. 

In case you have not taken an inventory 
among your own employes, you ought to 
get busy. If war should come the U. S. 
probably will be in it from the start. 
Mobilization will be immediate, and you 
won't have time to make plans then. 
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Cheaper, Faster, Simpler— 
Takes Less Capital— 

Can Scatter Steel Companies— 
Only 5 to 10 Years Off. 


ERE is a miracle story about steel in 

the near future, in the mid to late 
50’s, which is almost tomorrow. It in- 
volves a new, simple way to make steel by 
continuous casting, a way somewhat like 
the way your wife makes candy by pouring 
the liquid into a mold, letting it harden, 
and cutting it into smal! chunks. The new 
method short-cuts three or four expensive 
processes in steel making. It has been 
tried and tested. It is practical, feasible, 
and getting ready to go on a bigger scale. 

Within a few years there is no reason 
why small steel mills may not be located 
in dozens of cities where now there are 
none. They will be able to draw on local 
sources for scrap, and they will supply local 
markets with semi-finished steel. The in- 
vestment in plant is much less. 

This is a revolution, right under our 
noses, just around the corner—a revolution 
in a basic industry. It will make changes, 
directly or indirectly, in many industries 
that use steel. It will modify industrial 
geography. It will make new jobs. It will 
not remedy the current steel shortage as 
it will take about two years to get going. 

The facts have been published in recent 
months, but were stated so technically, so 
cautiously, so dry-as-dust, that most people 
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skipped over them. Now, in this article, 
an effort is made to explain this miracle in 
lay terms, so that the man who merely 
buys a nail or drives a car may get a glimpse 
of what this new process means to him in 
the not-so-distant future. 


Continuous Casting: What It Is 


HE new development is a_ process 
whereby steel in its original molten 
state can be cast directly into semi-finished 
shapes without first having to be made into 
ingots. ‘This is a tremendous short-cut. 
The idea of such “continuous casting”’ has 
intrigued steel men for decades. Patents 
for the process number in the hundreds. 
What's different—and crucial—about its 
newest application is that continuously-cast 
steel has now met the acid test of the 
market place. Finished products of such 
stecl are already in consumer hands. And 
the process as now developed is applicable 
to about one fourth of the industry, pre- 
sumably to more as further advances are 
made. 

Both continuous casting and the conven- 
tional way of making steel use the same 
preliminaries. Iron ore, coke and limestone 
are combined to make pig iron, which 1s 
then combined with scrap to make steel in 
its molten liquid state. Both processes also 
follow the same final step in the same 
finishing mills: After the steel hardens and 
is cut into semi-finished shapes, it goes to 
these mills for final rolling into sheet, strip, 
bars, etc. 
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Where the two methods part company 
is in the intermediate stage between the 
liquid steel and the finishing mill. Conven- 
tionally, the liquid steel is poured into an 
ingot mold to solidify. A common size of 
ingot is 2 feet long, 2 feet wide, and 6 feet 
tall, roughly the size of an up-ended desk. 
Stripper cranes then strip the mold off the 
ingot. But because of its size, the ingot 
does not cool uniformly. Before it can be 
rolled, it must be reheated to a uniform 
temperature. This is done in a soaking 
pit. ‘Then the ingot moves to a blooming 
mill to be rolled into smaller sizes—blooms, 
billets, slabs. It is at this point that the 
secondary mill takes it for final rolling. 

In continuous casting, ingots don’t enter 
the picture at all, and the process from 


liquid steel to semi-finished steel covers a | 


physical area only one fourth or one fifth 
as large as in ingot making. 
The liquid steel is poured into a mold 


which is midget-sized by comparison with | 4) aj ai % 
the ingot mold. Its cross-section, as now | 
developed, is a 30-square-inch oval. The . = 
mold starts the steel on its way to solidify- = 


ing; because of the mold’s smallness and 
other special characteristics, the steel begins 
to solidify not only uniformly but fast. 
From the mold it flows at a regulated speed, 
through a narrow, sleeve-like insulating 


chamber below the mold. This chamber | * 


equalizes the temperature as the steel 


further hardens. Withdrawn continuously, ee 


the metal is next cut into billet-size lengths 
by an automatic acetylene torch. 

From here on out the new process repeats 
the old: The continuously-cast billet goes 
to a secondary mill for final rolling. 


Effects of the Process 


HE potential impact of continuous 

casting on the steel industry is enor- 
mous. Because at least two years will 
elapse before a full-scale production plant 
is built around the process, it won’t solve 
the current steel shortage. But beyond 
that, these impressive vistas open up: 
& Continuous casting does away with the 
need for stripper cranes, soaking pits and 
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blooming mills. The initial cost of this 
massive equipment, plus the cost of housing 
and maintaining it, is one of the industry's 
heaviest expenses. By-passing it slashes the 
cost of capital investment, and the cost of 
operation is appreciably lower. 

& The yield of marketable rolled steel is 
higher as a result of continuous casting. In 
the new process, the proportion derived 
from the metal originally melted ranges 
from 87 to 90 percent. Yield from the con- 
ventional process ranges from 10 to 20 per- 
cent less. ‘This means still more cost saving. 
®& These factors make steel making much 
more attractive economically. No cost 
sheets are yet available to compare the new 
and the old process. But one expert offers 
this startling general appraisal: ‘To make 
worth while a capital investment in the 
old process, a steel maker would have to 
produce a minimum of about | million tons 
of steel a year. A capital investment in the 
new process is economically sound with a 
production goal of only 100,000 tons a year. 
& The new process comes at a time when 
its low capital costs and economy in small- 
unit operation are most needed to offset 
higher c:vital costs for new plants and 
rapidly increasing freight rates. So it is 
good news for the big steel plants. Equally 
important, it opens the industry up to more 
small steel-making plants. 

> ‘The way is thus paved toward a breakup 
of the industry’s traditional geographic con- 
centration. With the smaller-sized opera- 
tion made possible by the new process, a 
small steel plant in New England or Okla- 
homa will be able to use local supplies of 
scrap. 

& Such industry decentralization will com- 
bat the effects of the industry's recent de- 
cision to abandon basing-point pricing in 
favor of f.o.b. mill pricing, a decision in- 
evitably bad for the more distant customers 
of the mills. 

> Continuous casting will apply a brake to 
rising steel prices. Indeed, price-per-ton 
would probably plummet if the new process 
were the only factor involved in the price 
picture. But other factors enter: an ex- 
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pected big increase in the cost of ore, a 
continued rise in the cost of fuel, and the 
probability that steel labor’s wages will stay 
high. 

In sum, continuous casting—as it begins 
to apply to steel making on a large scale— 
will call for a revision of the whole broad 
pattern of steel making. With the new 
process, the industry takes on a new look. 
From a heavy-footed Gargantua it can be 
transformed into a trimmer, faster, more 
mobile giant. ‘The advantages of such a 
change-over are momentous. ‘The indus- 
try’s ability to expand capacity will be more 
elastic. Its dispersal will help national de- 
fense. Its quicker pace will count in ordi- 
nary peacetime rivalry with such up-and- 
coming competitors as aluminum. 


How the Job Was Done 


I; VELOPING the new process into a 
commercial reality was a partnership 
proposition between the Republic Steel 
Corp. and the Babcock & Wilcox Tube 
Co., a subsidiary of Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
A century of experimentation in continu- 
ous casting had, by the mid-1930’s, finally 
perfected the process as applied to non- 
ferrous metals. ‘Today the bulk of copper, 
brass, and light metals is continuously cast. 
Applying the process to steel was a dif- 
ferent story. Part of the problem was tech- 
nical, part economic. Steel has a much 
higher melting point than non-ferrous 
metals; it is not homogenous, it has poor 
conductivity and a variety of other charac- 
teristics which make it “sensitive” to cast- 
ing. And economically, steel was—until 
relatively recently—cheap to produce per 
pound even via the traditionally ponderous 
methods. 

But when the break-even point and the 
capital cost of steel making began creeping 
higher, the industry eyed continuous cast- 
ing anew. Republic Steel began its experi- 
ments in 1942. ‘Two years later Babcock 
& Wilcox approached Republic. 

B & W saw the basic problem involved 
in Republic’s experiments as one involving 
the rapid transfer of heat. Because it was 
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unusually familiar with this problem and 
had a highly developed technical organiza- 
tion to deal with it, B & W proposed joint 
development of the process. 

A pilot plant was set up at the Babcock 
& Wilcox ‘Tube Co. mill in Beaver Falls, 
Pa., near Pittsburgh, in the heart of Amer- 
ica’s valley of steel. A battery of engineers, 
scientists and technicians went to work. 
The story of their painstaking labors, their 
misses and near-hits, and their final tri- 
umph over tedium and discouragement 1s 
one of the most quietly dramatic chapters 
in the annals of technology. 

The Beaver Falls pilot plant is a 75-foot- 
high tower which houses the continuous- 
casting equipment in a vertical line. Ladles 
carry the molten steel from the furnaces to 
the top of the tower. ‘There it is poured 
into another ladle, thence into the mold, 
through the insulating chamber and finally 
out, cut into billet-size lengths up to 35 
feet long, onto a “cradle” which deposits 
the steel on the ground floor. 


Tackling the Technical Problem 


In taking the steel through this process 
it was necessary to solve some of the most 
complex problems in physics and metal- 
lurgy, problems which defy understanding 
by the lay man. For example, one difficulty 
was to hold the temperature of the steel 
before it was poured into the mold. A 
specially designed, electrically heated ladle 
was worked out which keeps the tempera- 
ture of the steel exactly at the desired point. 

Another difficulty was to strip the steel 
of as much slag as possible before it entered 
the mold. This was done by a new design 
of a device used in steel making called a 
“tundish.” This new design screens the 
stream of steel, thus removing from it 
any slag left when the steel comes into 
the tundish from the ladle. ‘The tundish 
also serves to kill the “turbulence” of the 
pouring steel—another vital problem. 

It was necessary, too, to provide just 
enough cooling to regul: ate the rate at which 
the steel hardened. A water-cooled mold 
serves that purpose. 
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The most ticklish problem was the de- 
velopment of the mold and cooling system. 
The mold had to be thick enough to be 
structurally strong and yet be able to con- 
duct enough of the steel’s heat without 
sticking to it. Several materials, it was 
found, can be used for molds. The one 
now in use is brass. 

The shape of the mold was ultra-impor- 
tant. ‘The experimenters tried square 
shapes and round shapes. ‘The steel had 
to be frozen quickly if the process was to 
be economical; such shapes gave trouble by 
cracking the steel and making it porous. 
So the experimenters hit on the idea of a 
special oval shape. 

But then the prospect loomed of experi- 
menting with a near-infinity of oval shapes 
until, as one of the men put it, “Our grand- 
children would still have been working on 
the problem.” By chance, the partner- 
developers heard of Dr. George Sachs of 
the Case Institute of ‘Technology in Cleve- 
land, a scientist particularly expert in the 
physics of freezing metals. Sachs was put 
to work on this part of the problem. 

Sachs used zinc and aluminum alloys to 
simulate the behavior of the steel. With 
these materials of low melting point, it was 
possible to reproduce much faster and more 
cheaply the behavior of freezing steel in 
many types of oval molds. ‘Thus was 
solved quickly the problem of, in the awe- 
some lingo of technology, “the geometry 
of the cross-section.” 

The result was a particular form of oval 
which permitted the steel to cool fast and 
draw together easily in shrinking as it 
cooled, and in that way prevented the steel 
from cracking or tending to become porms. 
The oval shape of the mold also luckiiy 
turned out to be convenient for later rolling 
into the whole usual range of finished steel 
products—either rounds and similar sec- 
tions, or sheet steel. 

In March of this year, steel continuously- 
cast at Beaver Falls was shipped to Repub- 
lic’s Canton, Ohio, plant, there rolled into 
forging bars, and delivered to a forging 
company which subsequently passed them 
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on to steel users in the form of material 
handling equipment. Another batch of the 
steel was rolled into strip, and B & W itself 
converted the strip into electric-welded 
boiler tubes. ‘Thus was history made by 
proving continuously-cast steel’s commer- 
cial practicability. 


Next: Full-scale Production 


EXT on the agenda at Beaver Falls is 

the construction of a 50-square-inch 
mold. From there on out experiments are 
planned with larger molds until, in the de- 
velopers’ words, “we get to a limit.” The 
small size of the current mold precludes 
the use of its continuously-cast steel for 
heavy shapes. But the experimenters feel 
confident that they can double and even 
triple the present cross-section of the mold. 
With further development, they foresee a 
mold big enough to make castings which 
could be directly rolled into wide strip. 
This could be used for auto bodies and 
other needs in the heavy end of the in- 
dustry. 

As they continue to work on the problem 
of larger castings, the partners will license 
their patents to others in the industry “to 
whatever extent they can be advanta- 
geously applied.” 

Republic and B & W themselves plan to 
build a full-scale production plant around 
the process. Right now they are working 
on the details involved in getting into pro- 
duction. ‘The planning job is expected to 
take a year. Meanwhile the two companies 
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will try larger molds, put the whole opera- 
tion under automatic controls, and set up 
another pilot plant to pre-test regular pro- 
duction on a small scale. When this is 
done, construction will begin on the first 
full-scale continuous-casting steel works—a 
matter of two years or so from now. 


The partner-developers’ cautious ap- 
proach and tone of understatement extend 
to their public appraisals of just how big 
a milestone their process is in steel history. 

Their restraint is deliberate. But steel 
experts on the outside, people with no axe 
to grind one way or the other, point out 
this salient fact: 

Until continuous casting came along, all 
the refinements and improvements in steel 
making never basically changed the primi- 
tive method of making metal. In olden 
days man, after he poured the metal into 
the mold, had to take out the cast metal, 
reheat it, and then hammer it into shape. 
Today’s steel makers using the conventional 
process still must remove steel from its 
mold and reheat it before finishing it. 

Continuous casting now makes these in- 
termediate steps unnecessary. As such it is 
beyond question a revolutionary advance. 
Most important, it is not merely a labora- 
tory advance, but one that soon will be 
apparent in practical ways: more steel 
plants in more places and built at less ex- 
pense, steel for more users, and a healthier, 
more flexible steel industry. 
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From the test tubes come new by-products of oil 


IL is about to produce some amazing 
new by-products. In the new labora- 
tones of the Standard Oil Development 
Company at Linden, N. J., scientists are 
readying: 
> A new 97-octane gasoline. Used in the 
proposed new higher-compression automobile 
engine, it should give you 30 percent more 
miles to the gallon. 
®» A new synthetic resin wrapper film. It 
will keep oranges and lemons fresh for 12 
months. 
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>A new paint dner. Added to ordinary 
paint it produces a smooth, hard finish in 
24 hours. 

> An oil spray that plays strange tricks with 
a carrot bed. It kills all the weeds in a bed, 
but doesn’t harm a carrot. 

& New lubricating oils that will eliminate 
the need to change oil because of seasonal 
variations in temperature. 

» A new chemical, iso-octyl alcohol, which 
stops cracking in artificial leather, shower 
curtains, raincoats and the like. 
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unequaled in any inland city. The 
water level fluctuates only a few feet 
a year and will accommodate per- . 
manent rather than floating docks. 
The area includes about 300 acres 
of unoccupied river-front, covering - 
three miles of shore on both sides 
of the river, which can be used for 
new industrial development. 
Minneapolis industry boomed 
during the war, especially light- 
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LAFOURCHE PARISH, LA.—People who have 
trouble eliminating heavy marshland 
grasses and denser growths should have 
seen a demonstration here not long ago. 
Inventors W. E. Rodgrigue and C. J. Bo- 
linger, of Larose, La., exhibited their 
“Marshland Ditcher.” ‘The machine can 
cut through a dense growth of water hya- 
cinths 3 feet high at a speed of 2 miles 
per hour. ‘The device looked as if it might 
solve a lot of such problems elsewhere. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Clanging machinery is work- 
ing on an 18-million-dollar upper harbor 
here, the final phase of the Upper Missis- 
sippi River Plan that has been on drafting 
boards for 25 years. The new, better, bigger 
harbor, extending three miles along the 
river in north Minneapolis, will be ready in 
five years. 

For the local manufacturer it holds 
promise of cheaper transportation for bulk 
commodities, higher employment and in- 
creased sales. 

For the city itself the project means 
greater stability. Army engineers estimate 
that 45 percent of the cost will go to hire 
local labor. ‘Taxes on structures to be 
erected on now unimproved property will 
strengthen the city’s tax base. 

Minneapolis for a decade has been un- 
able to take advantage of 150 million dol- 
lars of river development stretching below 
it on the Mississippi. ‘The present inade- 
quate harbor facilities are too far removed 
from the business center of the town and 
can't be expanded. 

The new harbor, it is maintained, will be 
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weight, high-value commodities. 
But higher freight rates and other price- 
influencing changes increase the impor- 
tance of water transportation to this area. 
Cheap river transportation will play a large 
part in the industrial future of Minneapolis. 


MINERAL WELLS, TEX.—T’'he Palomino, the 
flaming gold and ivory horse of the horse 
show and bridle path and long a pampered 
darling, is being put to work. Breeders now 
want the Palomino to be useful as well as 
ornamental. So he is doing full stint on 
scores of ranches. Palomino Horse Breed- 
ers of America headquarters here reports 
7000 registered in the Southwest, most of 
them in Texas; another 4000 are in Cali- 
fornia. ‘The Palomino, incidentally, is 
somehow accepting the change of status; 
his long unbridled spirit is taking the bridle. 
He is learning the intricacies of cutting, 
roping and quartering as a cowboy mount. 


NEW YORK CITY—T'ravel agency executives 
now look to 1949, foresee a possible snarl 
and sound an imperative warning: 

If you want to go to Europe next sum- 
mer, make reservations not later than this 
month. Summer demands for steamship 
space will exceed the supply. American 
visitors to Europe in 1949 will probably 
total 400,000, an increase of 100,000 over 
1948. 


JACKSON'S MILL, W.VA.—The 48 states soon 
will be asked to overhaul and standardize 
school-bus construction and driver-training 
programs as a result of a national confer- 
ence on school transportation recently held 
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here under sponsorship of the National 
Education Association. Recommendations 
for the states include: 

& Flashing lights on all of the nation’s 
90,000 school vehicles. ‘There would be 
two red rear lights and two red or amber 
front lights. Those in front and rear would 
flash alternately. 

> A requirement that all drivers stop when 
confronting a school bus receiving or dis- 
charging children. 

The conference showed up the hodge- 
podge nature o: present requirements im- 
posed on school-bus drivers. One state, for 
instance, lets children 14 years of age 
drive its school buses. ‘Thirty-nine states 
have no maximum age for drivers. ‘The 
conference wants a minimum age of 16 
years for drivers and a physical examina- 
tion at least once a year. 


FAIRBANKS, ALASKA—On the streets the old- 
timers from the creeks mutter that Fair- 
banks is “whisky and war.” ‘The town is 
roaring again. The U. S. government, 
many think, is spending more money per 
capita here than at any other place where 
the flag flies. Strategy, indeed, has de- 
manded that this mining town near the 
center of Alaska become the aerial cockpit 
of a land extending to within 55 miles of 
the Soviet Union. Here is what Fairbanks 
is like: 

The population swirls around 10,000; it 
was only 3500 in 1940. Many newcomers 
are homeless single men who drink con- 
stantly from the 10 bars and 13 liquor 
stores. ‘There are three white men for every 
woman; there is a morals problem con- 
stantly pecked at by local women’s clubs. 

There are things of even deadlier pos- 
sibilities: Ladd Field, Mile 26, and other 
bases in sight of here have been fitted with 
15,000-foot runways which can send atomic 
bombers over Russian soil, perhaps to Mos- 
cow itself. 

The Army in the coming fiscal year will 
spend 41 million dollars on barracks alone 
in the Fairbanks-Anchorage area. ‘The 
Army doesn’t mean to send crack troops 
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home again for lack of housing. And this 
figure is a mere 1 percent of the total 
amount eventually to be invested here- 
abouts for military preparation. 

The Army often spends $1000 to recruit 
a worker and fly him to Fairbanks. Over- 
time gives most men 70 hours’ pay for 
60 hours’ work. Storekeepers frequently 
match War Department wages to hold 
their clerks. Al! this, coupled with high 
ocean freight rates to Alaska, saddles Fair- 
banks with a cost of living 51.3 percent 
above Seattle's, one of the highest in the 
U.S. 

When eggs are 81 cents a dozen in 
Seattle, the Fairbanks price is $1.15; pork 
chops at 68 cents in Seattle bring $1.08 
here. Seattle coffee at 49 cents means 60 
cents in Fairbanks. And lettuce at 15 
cents a head in Seattle pyramids to 43 
cents by the time it reaches this Alaskan 
town. 

There are effects on the U. S. taxpayer: 
treated piling, bought by the Army for 
$31.74 a ton in Oregon, costs $80.44 when 
put down at Ladd Field. Wallboard for 
barracks costs the government $28.57 a ton 
in Oklahoma, but the Treasury disburses 
an additional $84.75 to get the material 
here. High charges by the government- 
operated Alaska railroad are held respon- 
sible for some of this. 

For the first time Alaskan motor vehicles 
number in five figures. The ‘Territory had 
9876 cars in 1947 and this year nearly 14,- 
(00. People come by plane, train and up 
the long wild highways. ‘The consequence 
is an almost insufferable housing shortage. 
Families live in tar-paper shacks, shanties 
of laths, outdated railroad coaches. Win- 
ter temperatures, of course, sometimes dip 
to 55° below. 

And there’s the overall question of Rus- 
sia. Reports come via the icebreakers 
which explore the Soviet Northeast Pass- 
age. ‘These tell of steel and chemical plants 
in the Siberian Arctic, of Russian experi- 
ments with a hardy grain and with cattle 
that need no barns. 

Occasionally, too, Fairbanks worries over 
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what its newcomers will do for jobs when 
defense projects are finished. But that’s 
something else. ‘There are enough worries 
and activities for today. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—A recent traffic survey here 
shows that 30 to 40 percent more auto- 
mobiles are traveling down one of our main 
arteries during the 5-6 p. m. rush period 
now than could a year ago. The greater 
load was made possible by substituting 
trolley buses for streetcars on North High 
Street, the Y-axis of Columbus, late in 
1947. ‘The rails were removed and the 
entire street paved with asphalt. Parking 
was prohibited at rush hours. The result: 
increase of speed and more ease of driving 
on the thoroughfare. 


EVERETT, MASS.—T‘he seemingly calamitous 
temporary breakdown of the Mystic Iron 
Works blast furnace here may actually be 
a blessing in disguise. More than 200 of 
the area's 240 foundries relied on this one 
furnace for at least 70 percent of their pig 
iron. ‘This, obviously, would be untenable 
in time of a bombing war. Consequently, 
the breakdown has started some thinking 
and this train of events: 

1. ‘The New England Council is studying 
the possibilities of getting a share of the 
rich iron ore deposits in Quebec and Labra- 
dor. 

2. Efforts are under way to establish a 
steel mill in the area for making pig iron 
into steel. 

3. The council has undertaken a scrap 
metal collection drive for heavy equipment; 
it hopes to gather 100,000 tons before 
Christmas. 

4. ‘The prospects of getting one or more 
additional blast furnaces in New England 
are under study. 

Such prospects aren’t particularly good. 
The Mystic blast furnace has been finan- 
cially troubled almost since the day Calvin 
Coolidge set it in motion with a ceremonial 
pushbutton in the White House in 1926. 
With the depression came a flood of cheap 
foreign pig iron. After the depression came 
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the problem—still unsolved—of getting iron 
ore delivered here at an economic price. 
For this reason experts think another blast 
furnace for New England would be highly 
unfeasible. 


CHICAGO —Once again this loud and densely 
packed industrial city is trying to quiet 
down. A year-long noise abatement cam- 
paign is being waged by the Greater Chi- 
cago Noise Reduction Council and the 
Armour Research Foundation of the II 
linois Institute of Technology. 

Involved in the effort are scientists using 
such acoustical devices as stroboscopes, 
sound analyzers, vibration meters, beat fre- 
quency oscillators and electronic volt- 
meters. 

Survey engineers will concentrate on 
sources of high-frequency noise because 
high-pitch noises, like those of a street car 
or “El,” are more nerve-wracking than the 
stronger, but lower frequency, drone of an 
airliner. 

Chicago is likely to follow up with a 
broad-gauged educational program to quiet 
down its worst offenders. ‘The city, in- 
cidentally, has long been awake to its noise, 
and has made previous efforts to quell it. 
Chicago’s standing, noisewise, isn’t too bad, 
according to a survey by a New York City 
sound laboratory. ‘The noisiest cities were 
listed in order as Reno, Nev., Philadelphia, 
Boston, Las Vegas, Nev., Chicago, Wash- 
ington, D. C., San Francisco, Dallas, 
Detroit, and St. Louis. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.A—The strategic conversion 
of this city from headquarters for naval 
aviation advanced training to a major fleet 
aviation center can be carried out with little 
cost or trouble. A big effect of the shift 
will be eventually to raise employment from 
the current 8000 to around 13,300. 

The change will be gradual, culminating 
in the reopening of Mayport Carrier Basin, 
on the ocean a few miles from here, about 
January 1, 1950. The Basin will give the 
Navy much-needed carrier docks in the 
South Atlantic. 
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Coming: a series of articles on 


GOING INTO BUSINESS FOR YOURSELF 


list of the booklets will be furnished 
without charge by the same sources. 
In requesting it, you should refer to 
“Small Business List.” 

In addition, the Department of 





EXT MONTH we are going to start 
a series of articles which will give 
direct, practical help to: 
& People who are just now going into 
business for themselves. 
& Established businessmen who want to 
improve the quality of their operations. 

Every year several hundred thousand new 
businesses are opened in this country; more 
than a million have been set up since V-J 
Day. Too many, we think, don’t last. Too 
many bog down somewhere along the line. 

Similarly, many of the 4 million busi- 
nessmen in the U. S. who have “going” 
concerns want to make them “go” better. 
In ever-increasing numbers they write us 
for the information they think can help 
them in their efforts. 

So our series of articles will feature actual 
examples of the “right way” and the “wrong 
way to start and to conduct many different 
businesses. 

We got the idea from the huge sale of 
the Department of Commerce’s famous 
“E & O” booklets. These booklets give 
advice on how to “establish and operate” 
different retail trades and service industries. 
More than 800,000 of the booklets have 
been sold in the past 32 years. 

These titles will give you some idea of 
the coverage: Establishing and Operating 
a Service Station . aGrocery Store . . 
a Real Estate and Insurance Brokerage 
Business .. . a Bakery ...a Hardware 
Store . . . a Retail Shoe Business . . . an 
Apparel Store ...a Restaurant... a 
Book Store ...a Small Woodworking 
Shop ...a Metalworking Shop ...a 
Small Sawmill . . . a Laundry. 

There are 43 booklets in the series, priced 
from 10 to 55 cents. You can get any of 
them from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C., or from any 
Department of Commerce field office. A 
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Commerce has issued a preliminary 
bulletin on “Establishing and Operating 
Your Own Business.” Published as a 30- 
page pamphlet and selling for 15 cents, it 
points out in concrete terms the advantages 
and the responsibilities of owning a busi- 
ness. Sales of this booklet alone have 
passed the 100,000 mark. . It also may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments and from the Department of Com- 
merce field offices. 

The “E & O” booklets are being used in 
a wide variety of ways: 
© Counseling organizations use the book- 
lets in advising individuals going into busi 
ness for themselves. 

& Manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers 
use them to train employes, especially sales 
people. 

& Commercial colleges, high schools, jun- 
ior colleges, universities and trade schools 
use them for texts and reference material. 
& The American Banking Association 1n- 
cluded the booklets in a management 
library which many of its 15,000 banks 
made available to their personnel and cus- 
tomers. 

& Trade associations have purchased the 
booklets in quantity for distribution to 
their members. 

& Chambers of commerce and public and 
business libraries have used the booklets 
for reference purposes. 

These methods for supplying know-how 
information are all to the good. But our 
series will take our readers backstage to 
show them how such ideas as those pre 
sented in the “E & O” booklets work out 
in practical operation. 

Maybe you have an experience of your 
own to relate which will be helpful to 
somebody else. If so, tell us about it so 
we can pass it along. Watch for the first 
article next month on “Going into Busi- 
ness for Yourself.” 
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POSTAL RATES ARE GOING UP 


A convenient summary of the new regulations 





OUR cost of doing business by mail 
will go up starting with the new year. 

On January 1, postal rates will be in- 
creased in nearly every category of the 
postal system. If you mail out catalogs or 
circulars, give away samples or calendars, 
use special delivery or air mail, insure your 
packages or send them C.O.D., or pay by 
money order, you will be affected by the 
new postal rates. 

Air mail will go from 5 to 6 cents an 
ounce. The bulk rate for third-class mail- 
ing of circulars or merchandise will go from 
12 to 14 cents a pound. What’s more, 
vou ll pay $10 a year for the right to mail 
at these bulk rates. There is no such 
charge now. 

These are just a few of the increases 
you ll be sure to feel beginning with the 
new year. Others will add costs to your 
budget only if you use the mails for special 
purposes, or use some of the Post Office’s 
extra services. 

& If you send out catalogs that weigh 
more than half a pound each, the addi- 
tional cost per catalog will run from 32 
to 5 cents. (Catalogs which weigh under 
half a pound can go third class.) 

> If you use special delivery, you'll pay 15 
cents instead of 13 for first-class mail under 
two pounds. Increases will range from 5 
to 10 cents on special delivery rates for 
heavier packages, and for second, third and 
fourth-class packages. 

& If you send odd-sized or odd-shaped 
packages like samples or souvenirs, or cal- 
endars in cylindrical forms, you will pay 
a minimum of 3 cents per package. Un- 
der present third-class rates, there is only 
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a l-cent minimum for packages of all 
shapes and sizes. 

& If you sell books by mail, your cost of 
doing business will be greatly increased. 
The average book package which weighs 
two pounds now goes for 8 cents. Under 
the new rates, it will be 12 cents. Book 
clubs, especially, will feel this. 

& If your company or trade organization 
publishes a regular free publication (which 
is not a house organ), you will pay 10 cents 
per pound for mailing, with a minimum 
of 1 cent per item. ‘The present rate is 
9 cents a pound. House organs go at the 
higher third-class rate. 

>If you want “Special Handling” for 
fourth-class matter, such as perishables, the 
fee jumps from 10 to 15 cents for pack- 
ages up to two pounds. Fees for bigger 
packages also go up a nickel. 

& If you use money orders to pay bills, 
you will pay a higher series of fees for 
all denominations. Money orders up to 
$5 will cost 10 cents instead of 6 to 8 
cents. For bigger denominations the fees 
go as high as 35 cents for $80 to $100 orders. 
These now cost 22 cents. 

> If you register mail, you will pay fees 
that are higher by 5 to 15 cents, depending 
on the valuation of the mail. ‘The cost 
of insuring third and fourth-class mail will 
be from 2 to 5 cents depending on the 
valuation. C.O.D. charges for unregistered 
mail will go up 5 cents and for registered 
mail 15 cents. 

Only two forms of postal activity have 
escaped the price hike. First-class mail— 
which is normally used for correspondence 
—stays at the same 3 cents an ounce. Sec- 
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ond-class mail—regularly published printed. do an estimated 112 billion dollars worth 
matter like newspapers or magazines—will — of business in the 1948-49 fiscal year, its 
still go at the same low-rate schedule. losses will run more than 500 million dol- 

One single price reduction will be made: lars. The losses would be nearer 600 mil- 
Postcards can be sent air mail for 4 cents lion if it weren’t for the new rates which 


instead of the present 5. will be in effect half the fiscal year. ‘There. 
The increased rates will be most expen- _ after the new postal rates will cut the deficit 
sive to the large mail users like the mail- —_an estimated 125 million a year. 


order houses, or to their customers where 
mail-order charges are passed on to the 
buyer. For mail-order houses or their cus- 
tomers there can be as much as a four- 





For a complete table of the new 
postal rates, which covers every in- 
crease in detail, check with your 


way rise in price: third-class mailing, in- local postmaster or write to the 
surance, C.0.D. costs, money order. Third Assistant Postmaster General, 
There is no doubt that the Post Office Washington 25, D. C. 











needed these increases. Although it will 


x 
“, shirts and sugar, 
tires and toothpaste, 
meat and movies— 


WHAT PRICES HAVE GONE UP MOST? 


O one these days has to be told that prices have shot up, but most of us don’t 
know just how the rise in one line of goods compares with another. Below is 
the story of a skyrocketing decade, told in comparative terms. It will tell you, for 
example, how increases in coffee prices stack up against increases in haircut prices, 
how increases in the price of auto repairs measure against increases in the price 
of appendectomies. 

The percentages, computed on pre-war base prices and prices in June 1948 (the 
latest available) show the increase of the new price over the old. The base for 
food items is the 1935-39 average. The base for non-food items is June 1938. 
The figures are computed cn data from the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 





Men's cotton pajamas... 220%  Popular-priced cigars.... 106% Movie admissions _ 60% 
Women's cotton ET 2. oko woo CE 105% Newspapers... ... a 
nightgowns.......... 214% Men's heavyweight wool Auto repairs... .. i 49% 
Women's cotton house it ga ds acunihes . GIG Tatts goods combine 46% 
Fj yi eheaaabiant 199% Kitchen brooms......... 95% Tooth extractions... .. . 45% 
ON Giickidk cw eC 199% Fresh engs....... a ee ere 
Muslin sheets.......... 170% arr Seene C 
Shoe repairs....... 93% refrigerators... ... 2. 39% 
Berets, Doe. Ok us 155% Heasifanishines Medical care and drugs.. 39% 
Ee ee B 155% pombined.......2:.. WODGb:: Giese oo ova ence: 37% 
ES Hap ee 150% Toilet paper........... 89% Drycleaning end pressing. 35% 
Men's business shirts..... 150% pens haircuts......... 88%  Reilroad coach fares..... 34% 
pe werch cotton street 146% Women's shoes......... 86%  Adultappendectomy.... 32% 
Fresh inte wa i pag ait ~ Women's beauty services. 83% Face powder...... 296% 
vegetables........... 125% Fresh grocery milk...... 79% Toothpaste........ _ 24% 
Men's street shoes...... GS ei sw bhai s sus 719% Home phone rates 22% 
All foods combined.... 114% White bread........... 64%  Tires........ Led e's 8% 
Children's shoes... .. 108% Automobiles.......... 63% Razor blades...... 3% 


P. S. Aspirin in the same period has gone up only 8/10th of 1 percent. 
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HOW TO GIVE YOUR MONEY AWAY 


You don't have to be a muillonatre to have the problem 





AYBE you think you never will have 
M to worry about how to give your 
money away. Perhaps you consider that 
a problem reserved for the Fords, Mellons, 
and Rockefellers. Well, you’re wrong. 

If you pay an income tax and take the 
15 percent deduction for charitable con- 
tributions, you are concerned with part of 
the problem of giving money away. If you 
are going to leave an estate of more than 
$60,000, or if there’s a chance that you will, 
you are in the middle of the problem. And 
how can you tell what you will have 10 or 
20 years from now? 


How the Tax Laws Twist Your Arm 


UR tax laws, which largely determine 

what happens to accumulations of 
money, are deliberately written to en- 
courage you to give to charity. Under that 
general head is included giving for religious, 
educational, scientific and similar purposes. 
You pay no taxes on most gifts. 

But Uncle Sam does more than induce 
philanthropy. He makes it almost a neces- 
sity for men of large fortunes. Those with 
big incomes and big holdings practically 
have only two choices today: Give to 
charity or contribute to the government 
in the form of taxes. It is no longer pos- 
sible to leave a vast estate to heirs. 

In this use of the taxing power the gov- 
ernment is trying to accomplish two basic 
objectives. ‘The first is to force almost 
everyone to contribute to the public wel- 
fare in some rough proportion to his wealth. 
If the taxpayer chooses, he may make his 
contribution to his college, to some favored 
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hospital, or to any of a host of private wel- 
fare projects. If he does not do so, the 
government will tax him and spend the 
money for the general public welfare. 

The second objective is to check the ac- 
cumulation of tremendous fortunes. The 
stiffness of the upper-bracket tax rates testi- 
fies to the country’s acceptance of the belief 
that it is not socially desirable to permit 
huge estates to be built up and handed 
down intact from generation to generation. 
So the tax power is applied to break them 
up. 7 
Marshall Field, for example, will not be 
able under today’s tax laws to pass along 
to his heirs the many millions-his grand- 
father was able to leave to him in the days 
before there was an estate tax. 

Four. kinds of taxes are relied upon to 
achieve these two objectives: income, capi- 
tal gains, estate and gift taxes. 


Giving under the Income Tax 


NDER the income tax you may give 

up to 15 percent to charity and be 
excused from paying taxes on it. If you 
don’t give to charity or take the $1000 de- 
duction, your tax on the same money will 
run from 16.6 percent to 77 percent. 

Turn this around and see just what it 
means. In the highest bracket a gift actu- 
ally takes only 23 cents out of each dollar 
from the donor. The rest would go to the 
government anyhow. 

Collectors for charities hammer home 
this “cheapness” of giving when they talk 
to the wealthy. 

An odd wrinkle is developing under the 
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income tax laws that affect giving. An in- 
creasing number of businesses are giving 
plants to universities, hospitals and other 
tax-free charitable institutions. In this way 
some of them incur a substantial loss that 
can be deducted from income tax returns. 
Future rent to the charity-owner also can 
be charged off as part of the expense of 
doing business. Taxes can be cut substan- 
tially by this device. 

Some firms are going even further and 
selling their businesses—lock, stock and 
barrel—to charitable institutions, and then 
promptly leasing them back, or operating 
them for a fee. One of the first to do this 
was the Ramsey Accessories Corp. of St. 
Louis, a manufacturer of piston rings. In 
1946 it sold its entire business to a sub- 
sidiary of New York University. The price 
was 3 million dollars. 

In the first year of ownership under New 
York University the profits were approxi- 
mately $900,000. If Ramsey had con- 
tinued as owner instead of operator, federal 
taxes would have nicked this for $360,000. 
With ownership in an educational insti- 
tution, no federal taxes had to be paid, 
and the entire profit was credited to New 
York University. Under similar arrange- 
ments New York University also has ac- 
quired a large spaghetti factory, chinaware 
and leather companies. 

Yale University recently bought a Kansas 
City warehouse for 1 million dollars, and 
immediately leased it back to the former 
owner for 100 years. ‘The University of 
Pennsylvania bought Lit Brothers, a Phila- 
delphia department store, and leased it 
back to the former owners for a reported 
rental of $275,000 a year for 23 years. In 
an even bigger deal, Allied Stores, a hold- 
ing company which controls some of the 
country’s largest department stores, sold 
to Union College, Schenectady, and leased 
back 16 million dollars worth of its prop- 
eres. 

Objections to such arrangements are 
being heard on grounds that university- 
owned businesses have an unfair advantage 
over rival tax-paying businesses. The Joint 
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Committee on Taxation of the House and 
Senate and the Treasury Department are 
studying the complaints. 


Giving under Capital Gains Tax 


HE capital gains tax is levied on long- 

term increases in the value of stocks 
and other possessions. Here, too, much 
of the bite may be relieved by giving to 
charity. It is even possible under certain 
circumstances to come out ahead by donat- 
ing some shares of a stock that has risen 
precipitously in value. 

Suppose a man has a taxable income of 
$200,000 and owns a stock that over a 
period of years has gone up from $10 to 
$100 a share. Suppose that for some reason 
he has to dispose of 300 shares. 

If he gives the 300 shares—worth $30,000 
—to charity, he can deduct the $30,000 
contribution from his income. ‘Therefore 
he will have to pay an income tax on only 
$170,000. The 1948 tax on $170,000 is 
$114,893. When this tax is paid, he will 
have $85,107 left for himself out of his 
$200,000 income. 

Suppose on the other hand our man 
sells his 300 shares. Since the stock origi- 
nally cost him $3000 and he sells it for $30,- 
000, he will have to pay a 25 percent capital 
gains tax on the $27,000 profit. This will 
amount to $6750. In addition, the 1948 
tax on his $200,000 income will be $139,- 
260. Thus his total tax bill is $146,010. 
Subtract this from his $230,000, and he will 
have $83,990 clear, or $1117 less than he 
will have if he gives the stock away to a 
charitable institution. 


Giving under Estate Taxes 


NDER the estate tax laws, only part 

of a large estate may be left to heirs. 

On estates of more than $60,000, the tax 

graduates from 3 to 77 percent. If a very 

rich man willed 10 million dollars to rela- 

tives—not including a spouse—federal taxes 

would eat up about half of it, and that 

after allowance had been made for pay- 
ment of state taxes. 

In addition, the heirs might have to sell 
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most of their assets and the business—if it 
was a business that produced the golden 
egg—to raise the money to pay the estate 
taxes. 


Giving under the Gift Tax 


ym a certain extent, particularly if you 
are not in the millionaire class, you can 


get around some of these difficulties by 
giving your money to relatives before 
death. The gift tax is only three fourths 
of the estate tax, unless the Treasury de- 
cides the gift was made in contemplation 
of death. In that case, the full estate tax 
rates would apply. 

But there is a very considerable amount 
of giving which you may do tax-free. 
Under the split-income provisions of the 
1948 revenue law, a husband may give his 
wife, tax-free, $6000 a year for as many 
vears as he wishes. In any one year, both 
he and his wife also may make an un- 
limited number of $6000 gifts to different 
people, tax free. On top of this each of 
them has a $30,000 lifetime “pool” of tax- 
free gifts. Besides, when an estate is left 
to one’s husband or wife, taxes apply only 
on sums of more than $120,000. 

Assume that you gave your wife $6000 a 
vear for 10 years. Assume also that during 
the same 10 years you and your wife gave 
each of your three children the permitted 
$6000. Assume further that the two of 
you also gave the children the $60,000 
allowed under the pool, and that you 
willed the remaining $120,000 of your 
estate to your wife. Under these circum- 
stances you could give your family $420,000 
without paying a cent of estate or gift tax. 
As one student of the subject puts it, the 
estate- and gift-splitting provisions of the 
1948 tax act have “pretty well shot” the 
estate tax on estates of under $500,000. 


Charitable Foundations 


BOVE this level, and particularly on 
the multimillionaire plane, the prod 

is felt. Few individuals who have built 
large fortunes relish the idea of presenting 
their money—involuntarily—to the govern- 
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ment. They prefer to give it away them- 
selves. Besides the blessedness promised 
biblically and the earthly glory that comes 
from large and well-given gifts, there are 
other great advantages to giving to charity, 
particularly if it is done through a founda- 
tion. This is a device that greatly reduces 
the sting of parting with money. 

When Edsel Ford died in 1943, the 
newspapers speculated that the govern- 
ment would collect about 200 million dol- 
lars in estate taxes. Actually Ford escaped 
most of this levy by giving all his non- 
voting Ford stock to the Ford Foundation, 
an organization set up by the family in 
1936 “for scientific, educational and char- 
itable purposes for the public welfare.” 
Henry Ford did the same thing. The 
great bulk of his fabulous fortune was left 
to the foundation. Only the all-important 
voting stock in the motor company was 
bequeathed to the family. 

The handling of the Ford money aptly 
illustrates the benefits of giving through a 
foundation. Since there is no tax on stock 
transferred to a charitable foundation, 
death taxes were held to a minimum. At 
the same time control of the motor com- 
pany was kept firmly in the hands of the 
Ford family. They were not forced to part 
with their holdings to raise money for 
estate taxes. 

The millions salted away in the Ford 
Foundation also are in the hands of the 
Ford family, which appoints the founda- 
tion trustees. And the funds can be kept 
intact there. Although the Ford Founda- 
tion gives out very little information about 
income and expenditures, it is a safe bet 
that it, like most other foundations, holds 
on to most of its capital, and primarily 
spends only income. The income is used 
to support several museums, a Detroit 
hospital and other charitable undertakings. 

In effect, the creation of a foundation 
transfers money from a tax-liable to a tax- 
free pocket. The same hand controls with- 
drawals from both. Although the money 
bestowed upon a foundation theoretically 
s “given away,’ all the family loses in 
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practice is the income on that money. ‘The 
retention of control is highly significant. 

This retention of control can go far. 
Royal Little, president of Textron, had his 
charitable trust borrow money to buy a 
textile mill which subsequently was sold 
at a profit to Textron. Since the profit 
was earmarked for charity, the unusual 
deal was held tax-free. 

Most present-day foundations are not in 
a financial class with the older 189-million- 
dollar Rockefeller Foundation and the 166- 
million-dollar Carnegie Foundation. Many 
of them are relatively small. Typically 
they are set up by a living person rather 
than by a bequest. The Russell Sage 
Foundation, which studies other founda- 
tions, lists 505. A tax official who has 
worked with foundations for a lifetime 
places the number at about 10,000. 

In contrast to some of the older, semi- 
public foundations, many of the new foun- 
dations are highly secretive. Often they 
do not make public annual reports. Some 
of them refuse all information. They thus 
invite suspicion and criticism. 

The Sage Foundation was moved to 
comment: “A disturbing number of such 
foundations appear to have no headquar- 
ters other than the ofhce of a law firm, to 
be modest to the point of complete silence 
about any program for social or public 
welfare, and indeed to be making no pres- 
ent contributions of any sort from their 
accumulated and accumulating wealth.” 


The idea of tying up money in per- 
petuity for a single purpose also has 
brought protests. It has resulted in many 
ridiculous situations in the past. A St. 
Louis philanthropist, Bryan Mullanphy, 
left a fortune to help travelers migrating 
to the West by covered wagon. It took 
prolonged litigation to have the funds re- 
leased to help travelers in general in these 
non-covered-wagon days. 


Caution: Give Wisely 


ECAUSE times are always changing, 

the patterns of giving must change, 
too. In the past giving was concerned 
largely with “relief,” help for the poor 
orphan. Social security and a different 
approach to meeting the needs of the in- 
dividual have altered this. 

More recently the emphasis has fallen 
on scientific research and education. But 
this era, too, may be ending. It seems to 
be only a matter of time until the gov- 
ernment takes over a major share of the 
support of scientific research. And _ gov- 
ernment also is moving further toward 
financing education for all who can 
qualify. 

In the vears ahead, it is likely that the 
place of private philanthropy may be to 
promote research in areas of the social and 
medical sciences where government funds 
are less likely to be spent. 

It will continue to be profitable to give 
your money away—if you give it wisely. 


How the Vick company safeguards its future 


ICK CHEMICAL COMPANY, makers of 
W verona, Prince Matchabelli perfumes, and 
many medical products, plans far ahead to main- 
tain a top-notch executive staff. Vick insists that 
each youngster who hitches on to the company 
today must show signs of being bnght enough to 
take over the firm’s destiny in the far-off tomorrow. 
Some time ago Vick examined the mortality 
rate among the nation’s corporations. The survey 
showed that young industrial concerns had. little 
chance of survival unless their planning was far- 
sighted and practical. 
So Vick came up with what it called a “35- 
year-plan”’ designed to guarantee itself good future 
management. Every new applicant to Vick gets 
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a solid appraisal by top management. Tough 
standards must be met by the few candidates who 
are chosen to understudy key men in Vick’s seven 
operating divisions. Each man is considered from 
this angle: ‘From what we can determine about 
him now, is he likely to make a good company 
president 35 years from now?” 

Another major part of the Vick plan is its 
“bank” of retired presidents. ‘Three ex-presidents 
now serve the company in advisory capacities. 
They are held in readiness as emergency fill-ins 
for any top management job. 

Basic purpose of the over-all plan is to make 
certain that dividends and pay rolls will be met 
35 years—and several Vick presidents—from now. 
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A problem of national concern: 


THE NEGRO QUITS THE SOUTH 


sissippi has undergone a popula- 
tion decrease of approximately 
150,000 since 1940. Most of 
these migrants were Negroes, who 





HikX Negro is staging a new and sig- 

nificant mass cxodus from the South. 
‘his one may surpass the great withdrawal 
25 years ago when 2 million Negroes pulled 
up stakes to make their homes and seek 
their fortunes elsewhere. ‘lhe migration 
will create serious new problems, not for 
the South alone, but for all sections of the 
country. 

T'wo sets of grievances lie behind the 
exodus. Neither is totally new, both have 
become aggravated since the war: 

& The Negro is being displaced economi- 
cally. Mechanized agriculture in the South 
is driving him from the farms and plan- 
tations. The need for his services is be- 
ing reduced, too, as the South strikes out 
for more industry in an effort to balance 
her economy. 

& ‘The Negro is becoming increasingly dis- 
satished over old discriminations. ‘They 
_ are more galling than ever to the post- 
war Negro intent upon full-time, first-class 
citizenship. 

The Negro population of New York was 
152,000 in 1920 and 458,000 in 1940; of 
Detroit, 40,000 and 149,000; of Cleveland, 
34,000 and 84,000. What will these figures 
be in 1950 and in 1960? 

How will the non-South react to the 
influx of mounting numbers of Negroes 
who will bring with them, through scant 
fault of their own, the problems of un- 
trained hands and minds, of political pli- 
ancy, of health and educational lags? 

Even if the discriminatory practices 
should miraculously end overnight, the 
exodus would not and could not end. For 
the economic compulsion would be as 
strong as ever. 

Government agricultural statisticians es- 
timate that within five years a mechanized 
South will need the labor of only 30 per- 
cent of its present Negro farm population. 

The predominantly cotton state of Mis- 
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in 1940 amounted to 49.7 percent 
of the state’s 2 million population. A 70 
percent displacement of laborers through 
mechanization of Mississippi's 10 Delta 
counties will eliminate another 200,000 in 
those counties alone, where one mechanical 
cotton picker is today doing the work of 40 
to 50 laborers at less than one fifth the cost. 

One ironic note is that in the first period 
of this migration the South is losing many 
of its “best” Negroes—those who are better 
educated, more self-reliant and skilled, more 
conscious of Southern disparities. ‘They are 
finding good jobs at higher pay elsewhere. 

Unless the South removes the major 
sources of their discontent—wretched hous- 
ing, low wages, inferior medical, sanitation 
and educational facilities, unequal justice 
and political intimidation—these “best” 
Negroes will continue to leave ahead of 
the forced displacements. 

The residue will contain a large num- 
ber of impoverished, unskilled, illiterate 
Negroes who will be increasingly unable 
to contribute to the changed economy. 

There is ample evidence that, if only 
through self-interest, the white South is 
making many concessions and is prepared 
to make more, short of abandonment of 
segregation. But the atmosphere is charged 
with tensions, and many employers make 
no attempt to hide their delight at the 
Negro’s leaving. 

What will happen next in the South? 
Will mechanization lift the South’s living 
and cultural levels to those of the rest of 
the country? Will the vacuum left by the 
Negro’s departure induce the young of the 
white South to seek their fortunes nearer 
home? Will the South become again a 
positive political force? 

The answers are not yet written. But 
they are being written with each train, each 
crowded bus, each ancient automobile that 
bears a dark, hopeful burden away from 
the South. 
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Vols: 





ON THE CHANGING TIMES 





HE ELECTION TRIUMPH of 

Harry S. Truman should be welcomed 
by everybody, regardless of his politics, for 
three reasons. 

First, Harry Truman typifies something 
truly great about America. He is a plain 
person without pretense, and with courage. 
He fought a terrific campaign, almost with- 
out help, and he won the presidency on 
his own. Who isn’t proud that this can 
happen here? 

And the election results are good for 
another reason. The voters went whole 
hog, and gave Mr. Truman a Democratic 
Congress. Now we can have responsible 
party government. The government is no 
longer divided. ‘The Democrats are obliged 
to govern. ‘The Republicans are free to 
oppose, without the fetters of co-responsi- 
bility. 

The third point: Mr. Truman won 
despite Henry Wallace. ‘The vote for 
Wallace did not affect the results. ‘This 
means that the Communists did not affect 
the results. ‘The made-in-Russia wedge 
did not make a dent. This election was 
made strictly in the U'S.A. 


THE FAMOUS TOWN CRIER of 
Provincetown, Mass., employed for many 
years by the local Board of Trade to “cry 
the news” in the city streets, has been 
dropped, but he will not be out of a job. 
He has made individual deals with the local 
merchants to “cry their commercials at so 
much per message.” 


THE SCIENTISTS showed 400 visitors 
some breathtaking scientific marvels when 
Standard Oil Development Company’s 
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new laboratories were opened recently at 
Linden, N. J. But little was made of one 
marvel—the precision manner in which the 
hosts handled the guests. ‘Take the case 
of our reporter, one among the 400: 

He was assigned to Group G, scheduled 
to move at 1:07 p.m. He moved at 1:07 
p.m. He went to 14 laboratories and 
rooms, criss-crossing the other 15 groups 
many times. Each group arrived at a 
designated place at the scheduled time 
without losing a man or a minute. And 
at front and rear of each group trod a 
scientist, explaining the scientific marvels. 

The hosts, thus, were enabled quickly 
to locate a visitor wanted on the telephone. 
But the ultimate test of the super-planning 
came at 3:57 p.m., the beginning of Rest 
Period One for Group G. An attractive 
young woman appeared from nowhere to 
escort the one woman in Group G to the 
women’s rest room. 


THE NIIkW LOOK has finally been ac- 
cepted by women, but it doesn’t seem to 
have been a bit influential in making the 
teen-age girls stick their shirttails in. 


HONESTY HAS ITS MERITS, and 
one little point that perhaps is not too 
sordid for mention is that it pays. This is 
especially true on the next income tax re- 
turns, for the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has just announced a new system for spot- 
checking of all returns, both big and little. 
Revenue agents will sample returns from 
all income groups scientifically, and will 
audit the samples strictly. The interesting 
thing about this new system is that the 
return chosen for audit may be yours. It’s 
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like the give-away shows on the radio, “it 
may be you.” 


BUSINESS BOOMS have always been 
considered luxuries that came along every 
once in a while. This current boom is 
lasting so long that many people are taking 
it for granted, accepting it as normal. 
Well, it is not normal. It is super-normal. 
The prognosticators tell us that the boom 
will continue through next year, too, 
thanks to extra government spendings for 
extra national defense. So this may be 
the right time to pause for reflection on 
the nature of the underpinning of the 
boom. ‘The underpinning is war, or the 
preparation for war. ‘The materials and 
the effort that go into war are unproduc- 
tive. ‘They are waste. And now, having 
paused for the moment of quiet reflection, 
we can all cut loose and return to the spree 
of the boom. 


A FACTORY is a_ fascinating spot 
where things are made by magic. There is 
romance in the process of transforming 
materials into articles of use and beauty. 
Furthermore, the factory is chock-full of 
education. Any local superintendent of 
schools who bestirs himself to see what can 
be done about arranging tours of school 
children through local factories will enlarge 
his own vision. 

And any owner or manager of a factory 
who leaps to the opportunity of meeting 
the school superintendent more than half- 
way will gain in stature. 


ADVERTISERS: You advertise a prod- 
uct and you plead with people to buy it. 
If you would go further and advertise the 
processes by which the product is made, 
you would create interest that you don’t 
suspect. 


TOYS this year are more plentiful, more 
varied, and of greater durability, so it is 
going to be a great Christmas for the kids 
and their pa, and the unbreakable toys 
may even last a few days longer. 
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THE WAVES, we see by the papers, 
are being provided with a new evening 
dress uniform, and this will doubtless be 
just about the right thing for a push-button 
war, which, they say, may come along some 
evening. 


INFLATION IS NOT OVER. Even 
with the naked eye you can see two squirts 
of it ahead. You can see additional gov- 
ernment spendings next year for more de- 
fense. ‘These mean more outpouring of 
money, without any comparable increase 
in the supply of goods that can be bought 
with the money. Also, just around the 
corner, you can see the fourth round of 
wage raises. These, too, mean more money, 
but no more goods for which to swap the 
money. It’s all very nice while it lasts. 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
ought to have intelligence, understanding, 
political position, popularity, and one more 
little quality—guts. It takes guts to get 
the Admirals, the Generals and the Big 
Air Men to quit warring within their ranks. 
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In the peel ae have done a bit of a 
ing and compromising with each other, and 
they think they have done well enough, but 
they haven’t done half well enough. ‘They 
are still overlapping, still wasteful of our 
money and our resources. What the Sec- 
retary of Defense needs is a power hammer, 
suitable for pounding brass. 


OVERTIME ON OVERTIME is a 
new wage practice that has grown out of 
the wage-hour law by a recent Supreme 
Court ruling. It requires that under cer- 
tain conditions the employer shall pay 
time-and-a-half for overtime, and that in 
figuring basic pay on which overtime is 
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superimposed, consideration shall be given 
to other periods of overtime, in addition to 
the particular overtime for which the par- 
ticular calculation is being made, and that 
the other overtime shall be added to the 
original base pay in order to ascertain the 
new base pay on which the particular over- 
time under consideration shall be calcu- 
lated. ‘There are exceptions, conditions 
and variations for different industries, 
plants, trades and contracts. Most em- 
ployers who have tried to figure out what 
it all means have run into overtime on over- 
time for themselves, and have gone crazy. 
So have the union lawyers. Consequently 
Congress next year is going to amend the 
law so that people can understand it, which 
does-seem like a really good idea. 


THE TROUBLE with many 
mental business statistics is that they are 
stale. ‘They do not show what we are 
doing, they only show what we have done 
—some time ago. To use them in steering 
the ship of business is like sending the 
navigator back to the stern to look back 
at the wake. If our Congressmen are 
smart they will see to it that the statistical 
bureaus have more money to make the 
statistics more current. ‘This would be 
good for business. It would be good 
politics, too, for lots of political men riding 
on the ship of business have felt the alarm 
on the political bridge when the business 
ship hit a reef. The political men got wet, 
and some of them got drowned. 


sovern- 


NEW RECRUITS in the Army are to 
be met at the railroad station, escorted to 
their quarters, compelled to write home 
regularly, and otherwise treated like boys 
away at prep school. ‘Top sergeants are 
to say “please.” If this wave of courtesy 
makes further inroads on our civilization, 
we shall be fully prepared to hear strikers 
in the picket line say to strike breakers, 
“By vour leave, sir,” as they bash them on 
the head. 


A TELEVISION SET not only brings 
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baseball and the movies into your home, 
but, according to a young mother we know, 
makes it a lot easier to get a baby-sitter. 


INVENTORS have just come up with a 
convertible furnace which burns either coal 
or oil—at the flip of a switch. Apparently 
the only other thing the householder will 
need will be a daily paper, to check up on 
oil shortage notes and John L. Lewis. 


TO RESTORE COURTESY, efficiency 
and earning power to American railroads, 
you can now join the Federation for Rail- 
way Progress, ‘Terminal ‘Tower, Cleveland, 
and pay dues of as little as $2 a year, or as 
much as $50,000 a vear. ‘Tlie idea behind 
the organization apparently is that courtesy 
and efhciency are extras, and do not go 
with the ordinary railroad ticket. 


STRIPED PANTS of the diplomats 
have gotten to be a nuisance, not for what 
they do but for what they imply. They 
imply that the diplomats belong to a 
clique, with other diplomats. The com- 
mon people back home, whom the diplo- 
mats are trying to represent, are often for- 
gotten in the twitty-twitty game abroad. 
It might be well to confiscate the striped 
pants, but in that case the diplomats would 
show their underwear, and so perhaps they 
ought to be given overalls to wear to work. 
If so, they would come nearer than they 
now do to representing the spirit of their 
jobs. ‘They might even set a style and 
take the leadership i in pants away from the 
British. But in order not to be national- 
istic, 1t ought to be left to the UN to 
design the cut of the overalls. 


THE FOOTBALL SEASON is now 
about over and most of the colleges have 
sent their star players back to the class- 
rooms where they are genuine amateurs. 


PEACE ON EARTH, good will toward 
men: Many Christmas trees this year will 
be trimmed with ornaments from Ger- 
many and lights from Japan. 
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The new census will give business- 













men a fresh, accurate look at 


their customers and markets. 


fie U. S. Census Bureau is getting 
ready to take inventory of the nation, 
to render a gigantic accounting which will 
give us a detailed new portrait of ourselves 
as businessmen, workers, farmers, and just 
plain people. 

The inventory will be two-part: a Census 
of Business in 1949, and a Census of Popu- 
lation and Agriculture in 1950. While the 
big idea is to pinpoint America at the 
half-century mark, an all-important by- 
product will be the new data’s tremendous 
help to business in sizing up customers, re- 
jiggering old and spotting new markets, and 
In comparing ones Own company to the 
rest of the trade. And in the census-taking 
itself businessmen will figure prominently, 
not only as noses to be counted, but as ad- 
visers On questions to be asked and as aides 
in dispensing census publicity locally. 

Preparing for a census has grown into 
an operation as complex as planning to 
take a Normandy beach-head. Gone is 
the casual aura surrounding our first census 
—a simple population count in 1790. Pro- 
vided for by the Constitution as a guide 
for apportioning seats in the House of 
Representatives, that census involved little 
advance work. Some 600 “enumerators”’ 
(census-takers ), armed with quill pens and 
any old scraps of paper, deployed through 
the country, asked five brief questions, then 
tacked up the results in local taverns to be 
filled in by anvone overlooked. 

The first enumerators found a popula- 
tion of 3,929,214; thev didn’t even bother 
with Detroit, then only a wide spot in the 
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UNCLE SAM FARES ANVENTORY 


road, or with such remote 
trading posts as San Francisco. 
P‘The cost of the count was 

$45,000. ‘Today census-takers 
expect to tackle 3 to 342 million businesses 
in 1949, 40 million homes in 1950; the cost 
of the census will probably run over 100 
million dollars. 

Here’s what’s going on in the bureau 
now, and how it will affect you. 


Census of Business. Sometime late next 
month the vanguard of some 2000 census- 
takers will start contacting the nation’s 
business firms. But chances are they won't 
get around to most firms until May or 
June. For the last Congress provided only 
part of the necessary funds, and the new 
Congress will have to vote the rest before 
the counting can go ahead full steam. 

The census-taker will present you with 
one of 20 “schedules” (questionnaires) de- 
pending on which of 20 separate categories 
of business you fall into. Chief categories 
are: the small retailer (a business of under 
$100,000 in 1948); the big retailer; the 
wholesale distributor of consumer items 
and of industrial goods; and the service 
trades—hotels, amusements, etc. Shortest, 
simplest form will go to the small retailer; 
longer, more elaborate forms to all others. 

The small retailer—unless he is part of 
a chain or happens to be the one-in-ten of 
whom extra questions will be asked as a 
cross-section sampling—will get off easy; he 
should be able to answer the questions 
while the census-taker waits. So should 
the service trades. With the rest, the 
enumerator will leave the form to be filled 
out and call back. 

Basically the questionnaires aren’t longer 
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or different than those used in the last busi- 
ness census in 1939. Uncle Sam will still 
want to know your total retail sales for 
1948, how many you employ, and the size 
of your pay roll. In addition, he will ask 
the bigger fellows about turnover, inven- 
tory in relation to sales, etc.—questions less 
of local than of regional and _ national 
import. 

You will no longer have to classify em- 
ploves as executives, clerks, salesmen, etc., 
and employment and pay-roll questions 
have otherwise been simplified. One of 
the few new questions is how many trucks 
you own or lease; pressure by the trans- 
portation industry got this one included. 

Another new device the Census Bureau 
will try is to ask the big retailers to break 
down their sales on separate products, to 
find out how many outlets a_ particular 
product has—drugstores, specialty shops, 
department stores, etc. 

The bureau has carefully previewed all 
this. Actual sample censuses were taken 
in North Carolina; copies of selected ques- 
tions were either mailed to businessmen, 
or discussed with them personally. Some 
50 trade associations conferred with the 
bureau in Washington. In October a 
test was made in Wilmington, Del., to 
check whether certain businesses come in 
under the census at all. (Banks, insurance 
companies and real estate firms do not.) 


Census of Population. Granddaddy of 
all, in both size and age, is the population 
census, taken every 10 vears. So the bu- 
reau’s most painstaking build- -up has been 
reserved for the 17th decennial census in 
1950. As early as last spring, the bureau 
began to draw up 1 million maps so de- 
tailed scarcely a hermit or remote sheep- 
herder will escape the enumerator’s eyes. 

Right now the bureau is still exploring 
in a dozen different directions. Which 
questions to ask, which to drop. How to 
phrase questions simply. ‘The enumerator’s 
approach—whether he should have the 
schedule answered on the spot, or leave it 
and come back. There is a possibility the 
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schedules will be mailed in advance, with 
the enumerator dropping by later to lend 
a hand. The enumerator himself is still 
the subject of debate. For the 1940 census, 
he earned, on the average, $4 a day; be- 
cause the bureau is likely to have to com- 
pete for him in a tight labor market, he 
may get $10 a day this time. 

The bureau would like to use the na- 
tion’s schoolteachers, and have school close 
down the first week in April 1950 while 
they tackle the job (for pay). If it can get 
school boards to agree, the bureau believes 
the 600,000 teachers could sweep up the 
job in one week. Otherwise, it will use 
150,000 enumerators and take two weeks 
to cover cities, four weeks to cover farms. 

When the census-taker knocks on your 
door on April 1, 1950 or thereabouts, he 
won't ask you whether you work for the 
WPA, NYA, or CCC. Another sign of 
how times have changed: he won't ask you 
how long you were unemployed in the 
previous year. He'll ask you your total 
income, not just wages or salary; this is 
expected to be a better index of purchasing 
power. 

He'll probably ask you if you own an 
FM radio or a television set. In 1940, 
asking if you owned a refrigerator proved 
an invaluable free piece of market research 
for the refrigerator business. Now other 
businesses want a ride on the census-taker’s 
coattails. Heavy pressure has been exerted 
to get the bureau to check if you're a 
blonde or brunette (for the hair-prepara- 
tions people); if you own any pets (for the 
animal-food people); if you have a garden 
(for the seed companies ) ; if you own a 
burial plot (for the undertakers). The 
bureau is likely to prove deaf to most such 
pressures. 


Census of Agriculture. ‘The census of 
population will take about 15 minutes of 
vour time. If you're a farmer, you'll have 
to devote half an hour more to answering 
questions about your farm income, your 
livestock, your crop production. The bu- 
reau thinks mailing out the schedules in 
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advance will be most important in con- 
nection with the agriculture census. 

This census will have about 200 different 
questionnaires connected with it. But the 
average farmer, who works only five or six 
crops, obviously won't have to consider 
them all. 


Once taken, all three censuses will go 
through the same processing. First, from 
the enumerator to his field ofiice. ‘There 
it will be checked and double-checked. 
Then the returns will start back by the 
freight-car load to Census Bureau head- 
quarters in Suitland, Md. 

There they will be tabulated by an assort- 
ment of fabulous machines. Operators 
will transpose the original information by 
hand onto punch cards, devised so that 
holes punched in various sections of the 
card tell the story of each person counted. 
But after this, the machines take over. 
One counts and sorts the cards. Another 
“mechanical brain” subtracts, multiplies 
and divides. Another, an electronic mul- 
tiplier, makes 100 computations a minute. 

Such marvels, many of them invented by 
Census Bureau through sheer necessity, 
make counting the census a far cry from 
the old days. Back in 1880 and 1890, when 
all the tabulating was done by hand, it 
took eight years to tot up the results. 

Another machine not yet ready to be put 
into use for the 1950 census tops them all. 
This is a document “sensing” machine. 
Enumerators will make their entries with 
metallic ink; magnetic impulses on the 
sensing machine will pick these up on 
punch cards, thus eventually eliminating 
the human operator. 

Results of the national doorbell-ringing 

of 1949 and 1950 will be released piece- 
meal. But because of its interim surveys, 
the Census Bureau is willing to forecast 
some of the basic revelations: 
& A population of 150 million—some 18 
to 19 million more than the 1940 count 
and an all-time record for a 10-year jump. 
& Some 64 million farms. In 1940 there 
were 6 million. 
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& California will join the elite group of 
states with a population of more than 10 
million. It will be third (behind New 
York and Pennsylvania) and it will get 
about seven new seats in the House of 
Representatives. 

®& There should be a reversal in the down- 
ward curve of the birth rate because of 
the increased number of war marriages. 
Total U. S. population probably won't level 
off until early in the 21st century. 

All these new facts will be brimful of 
significance and tangible value to the alert 
businessman. ‘There is, however, another 
side to the coin. Because of congressional 
economy or procrastination, a lot of solid 
information which should be coming out 
of the vast count either definitely will not 
or probably will not. 

Example: Cuts in the business-census 
budget eliminated a questionnaire for 
the contract-construction business, and 
squawks by building interests, however 
loud, won't put it back in time. 

Example: The census of housing, which 
was a one-shot census in 1940 provided 
for by special legislation, won’t be taken in 
1950 unless the incoming Congress passes 
a new law. 

A law passed in 1948 provided for a 
basic revision of the time of taking the 
various censuses. By this law, the census 
of business, of manufactures, of mineral 
industries, and a new census of transporta- 
tion are to be taken every five years. ‘This 
was to start in 1949. Then came a special 
provision that a census of manufactures be 
taken in 1948 (it was, and the results are 
soon to be issued). But Congress did not 
vote money for a 1949 census of transpor- 
tation and census of mineral industries, so 
both will have to wait until 1954. 

Both were censuses of potentially large 
worth to U. S. business, and Congress 
might have been induced to vote money 
for them if U. S. business had said loud 
enough what it is saying more and more 
in private: that census statistics are a tre- 
mendous boon. The lesson is one busi- 
nessmen might well file for the future. 
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THINGS TO WRITE FOR... 


Useful pamphlets, reports, books. 
To get them, write directly to the 
publisher or sponsor. Tell us if you 
know of others that should be in- 
cluded. 





|] What the New Draft Law Means to You 
and Your Family. ...A 21-page booklet 
that gives the ABC’s of the new selective serv- 
ice law in question-and-answer form. It cov- 
ers inductions, job rights, appeal procedures, 
deferments, etc. Designed for distribution by 
companies to their employes. Write to Na- 
tional Foremen’s Institute, Deep River, Conn. 
One copy free; small charge for larger quan- 
tities. 


|] How Manufacturers Reduce Their Dis- 
tribution Costs. ... Case studies of a se- 
lected group of manufacturing firms which 
made striking reductions in their marketing 
costs. A 152-page Department of Commerce 
report. Write to the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Washington 25, D. C., or to any 
Department of Commerce field office. Price 
35 cents. 


[| Your Federal Income Tax: 1948 Edition. 

. . The manual of the U. S. Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. It contains important infor- 
mation for the millions whose income tax 
returns must be filed by March 15, 1949. 
Many changes have been made in the tax law 
and in enforcing regulations, so if you have a 
1947 edition it is now out of date. The new 
edition has been streamlined and is illustrated 
with samples of Form 1040, which also has a 
“new look.” About 100 pages. Ready soon. 
Write to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C., and get your order on 
file. Price 25 cents. 


[1 Designing a Plan for Compensating 
Salesmen. ... One of a series of studies 
made by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company for business firms which insure their 
employes under group policies. 60 pages. 
Available without cost as long as supply lasts 
to executives of companies without group in- 
surance plans. Write on your business sta- 
tionery to the Policyholders Service Bureau, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Onc 
Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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(] What Is Your Hobby? ...A checklist 
of 31 selected government publications on 
various hobbies such as photography and 
stamp collecting. Write to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. Free. 


| | Twenty-three Ideas for Better Selling. 

. A collection of pithy editorials reprinted 
from a house magazine published for guidance 
of its salesmen by a manufacturer of pharma- 
ceuticals and biologicals. Contains good 
advice for salesmen of any line. Write to 
Sharp & Dohme, Philadelphia 1, Pa. Free. 


[| Collect: A Practical Outlook on Collec- 
tions. . . . Practical advice for the credit ex- 
ecutive who must make most of his contacts 
by mail. This 23-page booklet is a condensa- 
tion of a larger book published anonymously 
by the credit executive of a large manufac- 
turing frm. Write to the McKenzie-Davis 
Company, 4571 West 211th at Campus, 
Cleveland 16, Ohio. Price $1. 


| | Eight Important Decisions in the Devel- 
opment of a Pension Plan. . . . Corporations 
planning pension plans for tiuecir employes are 
finding there is no ready-made plan to fit every 
business. ‘This 24-page booklet, issued by a 
firm which specializes in pension planning, 
outlines the basic considerations. Write to 
the Lambert M. Huppeler Company, 527 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Free. 


[| Good Health Is Good Business... . | A 
non-technical summary of a study of public 
health problems. Designed to aid under- 
standing and discussion of some of the plans 
to provide adequate medical care. A 44-page 
booklet. Write to the National Planning As- 
sociation, 800 21st Street, N. W., Washington 
6,D.C. Price 25 cents. 


[] Where Will Tomorrow’s Opportunities 
Be? ... For most people they probably will 
be found in the localities where the eco- 
nomic growth rate has been greater than the 
average. This 32-page booklet tells where 
those localities are. Write to the American 
Institute for Economic Research, Great Bar- 
rington, Mass. Price $1. 


|] How to Choose and Use Your Washing 
Machine. . . . This 16-page pamphlet doesn't 
tell you w hich washer to buy, but it points out 
some of the things to consider before you 
make your selection. Write to the Family 
Economics Division, Bureau of Human Nutti- 
tion and Home Economics, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. Free. 
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DIVVY YOUR GROSS 
AND DOUBLE YOUR PROFITS 


The Scanlon plan has brought new production records to the LaPointe Machine fool Co. 
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TP in Hudson, Mass., 40 miles west of 
Boston, folks are talking about the 
Scanlon plan. It has brought prosperity 
and labor peace to one of the town’s prin- 
cipal industries, LaPointe Machine ‘Tool 
Co., and has opened new vistas of produc- 
tion and profits to businessmen and work- 
ers elsewhere. 

This plan, which calls for plant-wide 
sharing of the fruits of production, resulted 
in a remarkable 35 percent upturn in pro- 
ductive efficiency during the first three 
months of its operation at LaPointe. As 
a consequence, company profits doubled. 

The letter of the Scanlon plan is an 
unusual incentive arrangement under 
which each employe gets a guaranteed 
minimum wage, plus a chance to create 
and get a cut of a larger melon. 

The spirit of the plan is aimed at the big 
economic problem of increasing labor's 
share of the benefits of the machine-age; it 
also is aimed at the problem of curbing the 
monotony, futility and anxieties of a mass- 
production civilization. 

The father of the plan is Joseph N. Scan- 
lon, a short, round-faced, 47-year-old Irish- 
man who now teaches industrial relations 
at Massachusetts Institute ef Technology. 
His earliest interest, strangely enough, was 
cost accounting and he studied the subject 
at Ohio State University. But in the late 
20’s he went to work in the open-hearth 
department of the Jessop Steel Co. in Penn- 
sylvania. He became president of his local, 
and eventually was fired for his union ac- 
tivities. He then moved to Pittsburgh 
where he was right-hand man to Clinton 
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Golden, then regional director of the Steel 
Workers’ Organizing Committee, CIO. 

Scanlon’s meeting up with LaPointe was 
rather accidental. A worker there hap- 
pened to read a magazine article which 
described how a manufacturer and his em- 
ployes in a plant in Ohio had been helped 
by Scanlon. The worker showed the article 
to John A. Ali, then head of the union local 
at LaPointe. Ali approached Edward M. 
Dowd, the plant manager, and suggested 
that Scanlon might be able to do some- 
thing for the deteriorating labor relations 
at LaPointe. Dowd, who says he wondered 
every morning whether he would have to 
run a picket-line gantlet, was at least will- 
ing to try. 

One glance by Scanlon was enough to 
disclose the nub of the trouble. LaPointe 
had a piece-work system, and it wasn’t 
working. 

Scanlon explains why many piece-work 
systems don’t succeed: “A man is told that 
his job has been studied and that he can: 
turn out, say, 1000 items a day. He is to 
be paid 1 cent apiece, $10 a day. 

“He goes to work, is fairly proficient. 
Soon he finds out he can turn out 2000 a 
day and earn $20. But he looks around 
and sees that other workers are keeping 
themselves to about 1000. 

“They explain that if output went up to 
2000 the company would soon revise the 
rates so they would still only get $10, but 
do twice as much work. Anybody who 
gets too good gets unpopular with the 
other workers.” 

That is precisely what had been going 
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on at LaPointe. What to do about it? 

Scanlon’s first step was to compute what 
LaPointe was paying out for wages. He 
found that the figure was 37 percent of 
gross income. He suggested to manage- 
ment that this percentage be kept and that 
the workers be told that piece work was 
forever out the window. In its place 
would be a plant-wide incentive system. 

Each man would continue to get the 
same amount he was making under piece 
work. He would have this pay guaranteed 
as a minimum. But on top of this, each 
man would share in any larger gross ac- 
cruing from increased production. The dis- 
tribution would be made under a formula 
to be worked out by Scanlon, the union 
and management. This incentive formula 
also was applied to workers not on piece 
work. 

Scanlon’s objective was to increase plant 
output and to let the workers share in the 
gains from the increased production. 

If the plant produced $100,000 worth of 
items the workers got 37 percent, $37,000. 
If the plant then turned out $200,000 
worth, the workers still got 37 percent, 
$74,000. If output were doubled without 
adding workers, the original workers would 
double their individual earnings. 

Note that this is not profit sharing. 
Profit sharing means distributing what is 
left after everything else has been taken 
care of. Net profit might be affected by 
many things beyond the control of work- 
ers, such as advertising and expenditures 
for new buildings. That’s why Scanlon 
prefers a sharing from gross production. 

As soon as LaPointe’s workers under- 
stood that they had everything to gain and 
nothing to lose, production rose dra- 
matically. 

One man who had been averaging a 
little less than $80 a week under piece 
work, decided to let himself go. In four 
days he turned out enough to have brought 
him $184 under the old plan. 

He did not stop there. This particular 
worker realized he could not get the full 
benefit of his increased production unless 
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the whole plant went ahead ii similar 
fashion, for it is completed production 
that pays off under the Scanlon plan. 

So while he had previously guarded the 
secret of his skill, he now trained three 
men to help him with the rough work, 
doing the delicate final finishing himself. 
Thus he tripled production of the unit for 
which he was responsible. The same sort 
of thing began to happen throughout the 
plant. 

One man came to his boss and pointed 
out that in addition to the two machines 
he regularly ran he also had a grinder 
near by. He said he seldom used the 
grinder, but that Bill did and that Bill had 
to come clear across the room to use it. 

“Why not move the grinder over to Bill, 
and give me a third machine to watch 
over?” 

It was obvious that there were many 
other such ideas which could be effective, 
if they came from the men themselves and 
were not superimposed. He also set up a 
screening committee of union and manage- 
ment representatives to consider these sug- 
gestions. At last report, 241 suggestions 
had been turned in, and 212 of these had 
been put into practice. 

Scanlon feels it is important that these 
ideas began to flow even before the finan- 
cial rewards were on tap. He realizes, and 
wants others to realize, that what is in the 
pay envelope is not the end-all for the 
working man. 

That’s why Scanlon emphasizes giving 
the worker a sense of participation. The 
worker in modern industry is apt to be 
almost exclusively concerned with one 
small item of production. He works on a 
part. He doesn’t know where it is going, 
or what it is for. He has little feeling of 
being on a team that is doing something 
important and useful. 

Scanlon attacks that by explaining to 
each worker exactly what he is doing. 

For example, LaPointe’s principal prod- 
uct is a broach. A broach is a toothed 
cutting tool, something like a file, which, 
when pulled or pushed through a hole or 
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over a surface, finishes it to exact dimen- 
sions and contours. 

Scanlon took a piece of raw metal and 
followed it through various stages of manu- 
facture, explaining the costs involved to 
workers as he went along. He also showed 
what would be lost if the piece were 
spoiled at any given stage of manufacture 
—and how much more would be lost if a 
mistake were covered up and the piece 
passed along to the next stage. 

The Scanlon plan was put into oper- 
ation at LaPointe on Dec. 1, 1947. And 
it soon ran into trouble. 

One of the first hurdles for the plan was 
that LaPointe had a bad reputation for 
deliveries. It would promise machines 
only to have deliveries delayed sometimes 
for weeks. ‘This situation had caused 
buyers to be reluctant about building up 
a large backlog of orders. 

The result was that when output in- 
creased 35 percent in December, and con- 
tinued at that higher level in January and 
February, the plant just about cleaned up 
available work. 

Salesmen were called in. Production 
workers assured them that deliveries would 
be made on time. ‘The salesmen went 
out, and part of their talk to prospects, of 
course, was about the Scanlon plan. ‘They 
found buyers keenly interested in the story. 


A six months’ backlog was quickly written. 

But LaPointe’s production requires 
weeks of work in the engineering depart- 
ment before production workers can start. 
So work soon was tied up in engineering. 
It became necessary to lay off about 25 
production men. From last April to 
August there was not enough work to pay 
a bonus to workers who were retained. 

But the engineers gave up their vaca- 
tions, stayed on the job, and in September 
Scanlon was able to set up a goal. Pre- 
viously, the plant had sometimes produced 
as little as $100,000 worth of goods a 
month. Scanlon already has jumped that 
to $260,000, is now shooting for the 
$300,000 mark. 

Meanwhile, LaPointe workers are earn- 
ing pay which they do not believe is 
equaled or excelled anywhere in the coun- 
try for comparable plants. 

So far as LaPointe is concerned, every- 
thing is rosy. Production is up, spoilage 
is down, deliveries are being made as 
promised. And peace reigns. 

There is not much pretty paint at La- 
Pointe, no soft music or fancy washrooms. 
But there is a spirit of harmony, and a 
realization that each person is vital, that 
each is participating, and that everybody 
concerned is making money out of the 
Scanlon plan. 





Western Union offers new services 


NCE a Western Union office was merely a place from which to send a simple 
Now, however, the Western Union Telegraph Co. has come up 


telegram. 


with several new services in a bid for more business. 
& Make installment payments at Western Union offices on cars, refrigerators 
There is a small fee involved. 


and appliances. 


You can: 
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& Send telegrams or use Western Union messengers anywhere in the world on a 


credit basis. 


product reproduced on local messages. 


Illustrated Telegram Service. 


& Get the names and addresses of local dealers of certain nationally advertised 
products, particularly in the home appliance field. You may do this whenever 
the following line appears in an advertisement: 


” Application for credit cards can be made at any W. U. office. | 
& Put sales promotion into your telegrams by having an illustration of your ) 
Ask your local W. U. office about the 


“For name of local dealer of this 


product, call Western Union and ask for Operator 25.” 


One service has been discontinued: You can send no more singing messages. 
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Your () uestions La\nswered 


to Mexico or a refrigerator? 

The Bureau of Internal Rey- 
enue says such prizes should 
be reported at their “fair mar- 
ket value.” 





Take advantage of this special service by asking us for 


information or judgment on subjects of current interest. 


We may not publish answers to all questions received, but 


we shall reply by letter to all who write. 


Income Tax. Is there any 
likelihood that the federal in- 
come tax law will be amended 
next year so that a person sell- 





Censorship. To what extent do you 
think censorship will be imposed in event 
of another war? 

Controls probably will be a little more 
strict than those in World War II. Some 
reliance will be placed on former “volun- 
tary” type of censorship but, under plans 
drawn up by the National Security Re- 
sources Board, the military information 
made available by the government will 
be subject to much stricter screening. 


Farm Prices. Do you feel that inflated 
farm commodities are going to be given 
a sobering kick in the pants in the next 
six months? 

Maybe they wont get a kick in the 
pants, but the odds are certainly in favor 
of a price decline by spring. 


Two Terms. Do you think the proposed 
Amendment to the Constitution limiting 
a President to two terms will be ratified, 
and if so, when? 

The amendment should be ratified early 
next year. Both the Democrats and the 
Republicans have gone on record in favor 
of it. The legislatures of most of the states 
which have not yet acted on the amend- 
ment will be in session in 1949, many 
beginning in January. ‘Twenty-one states 
already have acted favorably, and one 
(Oklahoma ) has voted against the amend- 
ment. Only 15 more states need to ratify. 


Radio Prizes. How does a person report 
radio giveaway prizes on his income tax 
form? I’m thinking of prizes which are 
not in the form of cash, such as a trip 
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ing one house and buying an- 
other will not be subject to a long-term 
capital gains tax? 

Yes. Such a provision may be incor- 
porated in a tax revision bill which is slated 
for passage early next year by the new 
Congress. 


Housing Help. Can I get a Class 3 loan 
under the new housing act to build a tem- 
porary structure for living quarters, which 
might later be converted into a garage? 

Public housing officials say that a Class 
3 loan might apply to such a type of build- 
ing. They suggest that the question be 
put to your local bank or a savings and 
loan institution, which can make govern- 
ment-protected loans on houses costing 
up to $4500 with a 5 percent down 
payment. 


Building for Veterans. Is it compulsory 
for a builder to apply for a Certificate of 
Reasonable Value before he can start build- 
ing homes for veterans? 

No. Veterans Administration ofhials 
tell us that the program is a voluntary plan 
for builders who desire an advance commit- 
ment from the VA on valuations to be 
granted after completion of projected GI 
homes. 


Savings Bonds. How and when should 
I pay taxes on the interest on my U. S. 
Savings Bonds? Do I have to pay a state 
income tax on this interest? 

You can report interest and pay tax on 
it when the bonds mature or are redeemed, 
or you can report and pay the tax each 
vear on the interest as it accrues. ‘The in- 
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terest on U. S. bonds is not subject to 
state income taxes. 


National Debt. Can you tell me the total 
amount of interest the U. S. government 
is paying annually on all its outstanding 
obligations? 

The total interest payments on the na- 
tional debt for the fiscal year 1948 
amounted to $5,211,000,000. ‘The esti- 
mated figure for the fiscal year ending 


June 30, 1949 is $5,300,000,000. 


Free Hospitalization. Is there a trend to- 
ward free hospitalization as part of salary 
as newspaper want ads seem to indicate? 
Our company has contributory group in- 
surance and hospitalization, the employe 
paying part and the company the rest. 

The Department of Labor says the gen- 
eral trend is for employers to pay an in- 
creasingly greater share of the costs under 
various group insurance plans. 


Rabbit Meat. Is rabbit meat being fur- 
nished to European countries under the 
Marshall Plan? 

No. No edible meat other than horse 
meat has been sent abroad under the 
ERP and we are informed that this situa- 
tion will continue for at least another 
year. Poultry and rabbit meat, considered 
as luxury foods, are not being shipped. 


Veterans’ Loans. When veterans default 
on VA loans, will the government deduct 
the amount due from individual disability 
payments and insurance dividends, or from 
some sort of pool of insurance dividends? 

Deductions will be made on payments 
to individuals, say Veterans Administration 
officials. ‘The plan is to make these deduc- 
tions as painless as possible, and spread 
them over a relatively long period. 


Used Cars. Do you think the used car 
business, in which I am now engaged be- 
cause I couldn’t get new cars to sell, 1s 
likely to be good for the next two or three 
years? 
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Yes. Steel shortages are likely to affect 
new-car production for some time. Barring 
a serious recession, any drastic drop in used 
car prices seems highly improbable. 


Starting a Business. I am figuring on 
going into the accounting business with 
real estate, brokerage and loan on the side. 
How would this field be likely to pan out 
in a depression? 

It probably would suffer. An inexperi- 
enced person so engaged naturally would 
suffer most. 


Steel Scrap. In view of the shortage of 
steel scrap, why isn’t a campaign started to 
get the miles and miles of unused street- 
car trackage out of our streets and to the 
mills where it would do the most good? 

The steel industry says that it costs less 
money to import scrap from overseas than 
to reclaim unused streetcar trackage, which 
involves not only taking up the tracks but 
also the resurfacing of the streets. 


Price of Gold. Can you tell me if gold 
will go higher in price, as we hear out here 
on the Pacific Coast? 

There have been recurrent rumors in 
Washington that the gold price will be 
increased, but officials continue to insist 
that the government contemplates no such 
move. Explanation is that it would have 
an immediate inflationary effect which 
would be harmful. 


Unemployment. Is an unemployed per- 
son one who draws unemployment insur- 
ance, or dre government figures on unem- 
ployment taken from some kind of poll? 

An unemployed person is one who 1s 
not working and who is looking for work. 
Unemployment figures sometimes include 
a few persons drawing unemployment com- 
pensation who have jobs but are idle at 
the moment through illness or temporary 
lay-off. Monthly government estimates are 
based on a sampling poll of 25,000 house- 
holds, selected scientifically by the Bureau 
of the Census. 
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ANT a preview of your business a 

month or a year from now? ‘Take a 
look at the shoe business. It’s one of the 
first to work its way through the easy 
post-war pickings. ‘Today production of 
shoes has caught up with demand. Pipe- 
lines are full. The dreaded “buyers’ mar- 
ket” has arrived and brought with it a 
rough and tough competition unknown 
since before the war. 

What's happening to shoes shouldn't 
happen to a dog. But it will happen 
eventually to everything from lamp shades 
to automobiles. If you have the ordeal 
ahead of you, treat shoes as a case history. 
You may get a tip that will help you stay 
in business later on. 

The shoe industry, like many another, 
came out of the war facing a tremendous 
pent-up demand. It filled most of it by 
heavy 1946 production. Early in 1947 
things still looked rosy. Inventories were 
comfortable and everybody was busy. But 
in the fall of that year consumers began 
complaining of high prices. This was a 
warning that the industry largely ignored. 

The result was an economic paradox: 
Consumers curtailed buying because of 
high prices, yet prices continued to rise. 
Manufacturers cut back production, but 
consumers cut back their buying even 
faster. Inventories slowly built up. Today 
some makers and sellers of shoes are doing 
an excellent business, but many factories 
are operating far below capacity. Some 
well-established manufacturers are losing 
money; some marginal operators are going 
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BACK 


Awful things are happening 
to the shoe industry—and 


they may happen to you, too 
out of business. Most retailers say their 
trade is poor. 

In short, business didn’t just go back to 
the pre-war level. It went a little below 
pre-war. ‘The brutal fact: Last year con- 
sumers bought fewer pairs per capita than 
in any year since 1935. ‘This year per 
capita sales will be no better. 

Could this shrinkage have been avoided? 
Not altogether. But many a company 
would be better off it it had realized sooner 
what was happening and tried to figure a 
way to adjust. Some parts of the industry 
didn’t know there was a problem until too 
late. Others were aware of the problem 
but used unsound tactics to combat it. 

Consumer squawks against retail prices 
were the biggest headache. Outraged 
shoppers not only stomped out of stores 
without buying; they even wrote of their 
indignation to the White House. Stories 
circulated that shoe manufacturers were 
deliberately holding production down to 
keep prices up. 

To meet this criticism, 
the industry hired the J. 
Walter Thompson adver- 
tising agency to help organ- 
ize a strong verbal defense. 
Among the more telling 
arguments: 

& Shoe prices are not rela- 
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tively high. ‘They are about double the 
1939 level but so are the prices of many 
foods, clothing, houses and autos. ‘There- 
fore, shoes are still a good buy. 

em Consumers are hypersensitive to shoe 
prices because shoes were so thoroughly 
controlled during the war by price freezing, 
style freezing and rationing. Shirt makers 
got around OPA by replacing regular price- 
controlled shirts with $10 sport models. 
But shoe makers had no such dodge. So, 
when shoe controls came off, prices 
jumped like a jack-in-the-box. Consumers 
were shocked. 

& The shoe industry is composed of 
nearly 1200 manufacturers. Even if they 
wanted to, it is highly unlikely that so 
many concerns could get together, abolish 
competition and hold up prices. 

These are good, logical arguments. But 
they didn’t convince the consumer. He 
kept right on complaining and not buying. 

Moral: If the consumer is strongly con- 
vinced your prices are “too high,” there 
isn’t much use arguing about it. When 
you get in that position don't talk, do 
something. 

Doing something to cut prices isn’t easy 
when costs of raw materials and labor are 
going up. Some shoe manufacturers 
threw up their hands. But others man- 
aged by hook or by crook to get less expen- 
sive shoes on the market. 

One way was by changing to less costly 
but acceptable materials. ‘This substitu- 


tion turned out to be tricky business. 
Some producers introduced lower quality 
lines to find that people weren't keen on 
lower quality. ‘They wanted good quality 
at lower prices. But many manufacturers 
were able to substitute synthetics for 
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leather and still sell a great many shoes. 
Right after the war, three quarters of all 
shoes had leather soles. ‘Today the pro- 
portion has shrunk to less than two thirds. 
More and more shoes are appearing with 
soles having a synthetic rubber base. 

Here’s another angle the shoe industry 
discovered: If customers are price resistant, 
a new Style that costs less may be a life- 
saver. Switching styles doesn’t necessarily 
mean cheapening your product. It means 
making a new, but less expensive, product 
that serves the same purpose as the old. 
It worked in women’s shoes. Next spring 
you ll see more women than ever wearing 
“casuals” and “flats,” the shoes with the 
wedge heels or no heels at all. The boom 
occurred because casuals and flats cost less 
than high-heeled dress shoes yet are more 
comfortable and can be stylish. 

Many shoe makers missed the boat on 
the “flat-casual” boom. If some manu- 
facturers had caught on faster, the indus- 
try could have sold 5 or 10 million more 
pairs this year. One alert New Hampshire 
producer whose output was traditionally 
two thirds high-heeled dress shoes, now 
makes 65 percent flats and casuals. By 
spring the proportion will be 80 percent. 
He was foresighted enough to see the 
boom coming and to change over his equip- 
ment in advance. ‘Today his business is 
expanding while all around him other man- 
ufacturers are running below capacity be- 
cause they didn’t switch in time. 

Why not just increase production, lower 
the unit cost and trust that the con- 
sumer will buy a lot more shoes? Arm- 
chair economists love this argument. But 
neither price of materials nor labor, which 
is 85 percent piecework, would be much 
affected by increased production. Over- 
head would come down but it is only 20 
percent of the shoe maker’s cost. One 
New England manufacturer of men’s and 
women’s shoes estimates that if he in- 
creased production from 75 to 100 percent 
of capacity, he could cut prices to the con- 
sumer by only 5 percent. He knows that 
the public wouldn't mob his stores to take 
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advantage of that 5 percent cut. And in 
the meantime, inventories would break his 
back. 

One manufacturer did run blithely along 
last year making shoes faster than he was 
selling them. ‘The result, said the com- 
pany’s president, was “factory losses made 
inevitable by curtailment of operations 
incident to inventory reduction.” In other 
words, the company lost $500,000 in six 
months. 


Who, then, can cut prices when costs of 
material and labor won’t budge? ‘The 
answer is, your closest competitor may do 
it after spending months, unknown to you, 
preparing the stage for the bombshell. 
Take the case of G. R. Kinney: 

Last August Kinney, with 310 retail shoe 
stores, cut prices an average of 7 percent. 
Howls from the rest of the industry charged 
that Kinney’s prices and mark-up had been 
out of line in the first place and that Kin- 
ney had substituted cheap materials. But 
L. W. Dierolf, general sales manager of 
Kinney, gave a different version. He said, 
“As long as prices continue to rise, which 
means less sales and production, the in- 
dustry is headed for disaster. We feel that 
only by increasing unit production, which 
in turn should bring economies that will 
permit lower prices, can you have full em- 
ployment and prosperity.” 

This diagnosis has stood up well. In 
September, Kinney sold 20 percent more 
shoes than a year earlier. And Dvierolf 
credits half the increase to the company’s 
price cut. 

The Kinney chain had no magic formula 
for reducing retail prices. It was a matter 
of shaving a bit here and there and taking 
a chance. The cut was planned five months 
in advance at a time when the leather 
market was weak. In Kinney’s own shoe- 
making plants, the company bought leather 
for an increased production and cut both 
material costs and overhead a bit. ‘These 
economies alone were not enough to per- 
mit the desired price cut, so the company 
slightly lowered its retail mark-up. 
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Who gets hurt first when competition 
returns to an industry? In shoes, new- 
comers who entered the field in lush times 
felt the squeeze early. Manufacturers who 
hadn't bothered to keep good books were 
hard hit. ‘Those who had overcharged for 
poor quality goods found themselves in 
trouble. Marginal producers were knifed 
out as business slackened. 

At the other extreme, the oldest firms 
are not immune to trouble. Brockton, 
Mass., is an historic shoe town. The 40 
companies in the area produce fine men’s 
and women’s dress shoes and their brand 
names go back 50 or 75 years. They will 
not tamper with quality. Their labor costs 
are high and their unions are old and 
powerful. 

When Brockton manufacturers adopted 
new toe-lasting machines that cut the time 
of one job by 50 percent, the union balked 
at a cut in the piece rate. An 18-month 
deadlock was finally broken when an arbi- 
trator cut the rate by 39 percent. Brockton 
factories today are working at an average of 
only 75 percent of capacity, which shows 
that making a fine product at a reasonable 
proht may not be enough when competi- 
tion gets rugged. 


The companies doing the best business 
in the shoe field never forgot—not even 
during the lush years—that “the customer 
Ww ields the most powerful weapon of all: 
the ability not to buy. They were quick to 
sense the buyer's change from  good- 
natured griping to serious price resistance. 
And when they sensed it, they didn’t waste 
time defending old policies, but they took 
action against their new troubles. 

So let the case of the shoe industry be 
fair warning: Now, not later, is the time 
to get set for a tight market. Don’t wait 
until stepped-up competition has already 
eaten into your sales. Use your imagina- 
tion now to cut costs, create new products, 
and get new customers. 

If you don’t do these things, your com- 
petitor will—and you'll be out of business 
before you know what hit you. 
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ASHEVILLE 
GOES MODERN 


An old North Carolina tourist 
mecca makes a bid for industry 





SHEVILLE, N. C., to almost anyone 
is synonymous with towering blue 
ranges and tourists. lor a century the 
profitable visitors have been almost an 
economic “fixation.” But Asheville is 
smashing the fixation now under a pro- 
fessionally planned drive for other indus- 
tries. It knows that one industry, like one 
crutch, may break and leave nothing. And 
Asheville aims to attract new industries 
to the region rather than to the city proper. 
The theory is that this is the smartest kind 
of long-range planning. 

The thinking ran this way: We won't 
ever let up on trying to attract tourists; 
that is a routine Chamber of Commerce 
function. But we will establish separate, 
autonomous organizations to aid agricul- 
tural development and go after more in- 
dustrial plants for our whole regional 
neighborhood. 

Next move was to raise $150,000 for the 
industrial-development program. The sum 
would embrace a five-year effort. Forty- 
four-year-old Walter W. Thomen, product 
of Ohio State University and the Harvard 
Law School, was installed as executive 
vice president of a newly-created Asheville 
Industrial Promotion Council, Inc. 

Thomen isn’t impoverished for talking 
points. No community need be if it 
looks at itself studiously. Thomen made 
surveys and says for the Asheville area: 
& We have a fine labor record here; native 
mountain labor is steady and of high aptt- 
tude. Plants wanting to establish branches 
here won't have to bring key men from 
their home plants to give long training 
periods. These people here catch on. 

& We have unlimited pure water; Cham- 
pion Paper and Fibre Co. out here uses 
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approximately 40 million gallons a day. 
Pm We have year-round good climate and 
consequently high output by workers. Air- 
conditioning systems aren’t necessary. 

> Asheville has four lines of the Southern 
Railway, one of which is the main trunk 
line carrying coal from southeast Virginia 
and eastern Tennessee. Plants already lo- 
cated have commodity rates suiting their 
needs and new industries will get like con- 
sideration. We have three airlines and 
are the terminal for 15 large motor freight 
companies and 15 motor transfer com- 
panies. 

> Bottom land is available for building. 
It costs from $200 to $1000 an acre. There 
is plenty of building timber about. 

> This is a safe place in the U. S. indus- 
trial layout if enemy bombers strike. 

Thomen also emphasizes that Asheville 
and four surrounding counties (which take 
in an area within a 25-mile radius of the 
city) are “a new economic frontier” 
stretching across the markets of the south- 
ern states. 

But what kind of industries should be 
in the area? The aim is for small ones, 
many small enterprises to be tucked into 
the valleys and folds of hills away from 
the city. Such plants, favored at the start 
by magnificent countryside, might easily 
be landscaped and encompass attractive 
housing for workers. The giant Amerti- 
can Enka Corp., rayon enterprise near 
Asheville, has already done this. The drive 
thus turns toward obtaining fabricating 
plants, ceramics works, rubber industries, 
furniture enterprises and the like. 

The Industrial Promotion Council stud- 
ies three kinds of enterprises: those with 
products suitable only for distribution 
within the area; those with products suit- 
able for distribution regionally; and those 
with products for national distribution. 
The objective always is diversification. 

Briefly put, the council won’t strike out 
blindly to “get another plant.” Selectivity 
is followed, with the good of present in- 
dustry and of the area in mind. 

Thomen says: “When our study is com- 
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pleted we will have a chart of the type of 
industries we want to concentrate on. We 
hope by this planning to concentrate ac- 
tivities where they will be most effective 
and secure for this area additional types 
of industries which should logically locate 
here. Industries of a size and type which 
will fit into the economic pattern already 
established and supplement and enlarge it. 
Industries that will provide employment 
for all members of the family, keep our 
labor from migrating and be a stabilizing 
influence in this area.” 

The program is young; what it’s worth 
will have to be seen. But Asheville busi- 
nessmen will lay odds on success. Indeed, 
within a short time results were apparent: 

The Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. of 
Salem, Mass., manufacturers of Pequot 
sheets and pillow cases, listened to Tho- 
men and was convinced. It is establishing 
a branch mill near Asheville to employ 
upwards of 500 persons. Naumkeag ex- 
plained it wasn’t leaving New England; 
but due to “the inadequacy of the labor 
supply for a good many years” it was un- 
able to operate all equipment. All ma- 
chinery must be operated, the management 


said, to keep unit costs down and improve 
the competitive position. 

The Asheville area conditions will per- 
mit a three-shift operation; transportation 
facilities there will provide Naumkeag over- 
night delivery to New York and other im- 
portant points. 

A few more such gains and the cost of 
the program will be paid for in the con- 
tinuing advantages to the area. And when 
the industrial development is finally com- 
pleted Asheville may look, as any such 
community might, at its processions of 
tourists and say: 

“They're wonderful to have, but thank 
the mountain stars that survival isn’t alto- 
gether dependent upon them.” 





Factory design will change 


The idea of area planning, of fitting 
appropriate new industries into a re- 
gion, is bound to change old standards 
of factory construction. Factories also 
will have to be appropriate. “Just any 
old building” won’t do. Watch for an 
article next month on new develop- 
ments in suburban factory building. 











Start planning your annual report now 


OUR 1948 annual report can do a good job of public relations. 


nearly over and it isn’t too soon to start planning it. 


The year 1s 
Here are some hints 


from Joachim Silbermann of PICK-S, a firm specializing in preparation of read- 


able annual reports: 


The public relations officer and advertising manager of your company should 


be in on the annual report. 


Make the cover attractive enough to compete with 


the promotional material your stockholders receive every day in the mail. You 


can’t go wrong with 16 to 32 pages made up of simply written text, 6 to 10 
pictorial graphs presenting your statistics, a few large photographs and possibly 
one map. 

Start off with a letter from the president giving half a dozen highlights of the 
year for the reader who likes to skim. Review the past year and give some up-to- 
the-minute information about the company’s business and its future plans. Make 
it newsy because the body of the report will be several months old. 

In the body of the report stockholders want to hear about future plans and 
prospects, earnings, dividends, research, consumer relations, products, advertising. 
For the sake of the new stockholder, be sure to explain what your company does 
and what products it makes. 

Your annual report has news value. Send a press release to local papers and 
perhaps to national financial publications. Other people who would be inter- 
ested are your workers, clients and suppliers, trade association officials, business 
colleges, and perhaps local, state and government officials. 
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New ways to ease an old burden 
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LMOST everyone has trouble paying 
his doctor bills. They hit unex- 


pectedly and often with such force that 


they throw the whole family budget out 
of kilter. 

But the old system for meeting medical 
expenses seems to be on the way out. The 
trend is toward medical insurance plans. 
And if it continues, it will revolutionize 
the business side of medicine. 

Fight million people already have en- 
rolled in voluntary pre-payment plans as 
a guarantee against receiving sudden big 
doctor bills for operations or serious ill- 
nesses. Other millions have private health 
insurance. Some 30 million more belong 
to Group Hospitalization, and thus no 
longer must worry about possible hospital 
charges. 

Health experts report that increasing 
numbers of people are going to meet their 
medical bills by making small, regular, ad- 
vance payments. Now the only real ques- 
tion remaining: Will such payments be 
voluntary, or will the government make 
them compulsory through payroll deduc- 
tions? 

A lot depends on the speed with which 
the voluntary plans expand. But which- 
ever course it may take, here are some of 
the facts that have intensified the health 
insurance drive: 

& Most Americans today are wage earners. 
The pay checks come in every week, and 
they're spent that way. Prudence would 
dictate the building up of a reserve for 
future doctor bills. But most people spend 
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their money on the things they must have 
and the things they want. And that leaves 
little for the doctor when he’s needed. 

& Some families are lucky; they escape ill- 
ness almost entirely. But others are dog- 
ged by one sickness after another. To 
make it worse, the latter group is likely to 
be made up of young and old families— 
the times when income is lowest. 

® Because they can’t pay the doctor, many 
people stay away from him as long as pos- 
sible. Minor ailments become serious be- 
fore anything is done about them. The 
Federal Security Agency reports that the 
country loses 4,300,000 man-years of work 
a year because of bad health. And the loss 
in national wealth through sickness and 
disability is an appalling 27 billion dollars 
annually. 

& The FSA estimates that families whose 
incomes are $3000 or less—and this means 
half of all U.S. families—find it almost im- 
possible to pay for even routine medical 
care. Those in the $3000-$5000 bracket— 
another 30 percent of the total—either go 
into debt or make great sacrifices to pay 
for a severe or chronic illness. 

The startling fact 1s that 80 percent of 
American families either cannot, or barely 
can, pay for extended medical attention. 

You might believe that, given these con- 
ditions, the doctors would take a financial 
beating. Not so. A recent survey, con- 
ducted by the magazine Medical Eco- 
nomics, showed that the average income 
of all doctors last year was $18,500 gross, 
$11,300 net. A few of the highest-paid 
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specialists in the country cleared as much 
as $100,000 each. 

The physician’s prosperity doesn’t mean 
that he is profiteering. In the last 10 years 
his income has doubled, but his fees have 
gone up only a third. He is making more 
money primarily because he is seeing more 
patients and giving more service. 

For the doctor not only has climbed out 
of his horse and buggy, he has just about 
abandoned the wheel of his automobile, 
too. Patients come to him these days; 
house calls are at a minimum. Behind 
this change is the patient’s feeling that he 
gets better service in the doctor’s office, 
with its battery of X-ray, fluoroscope, 
diathermy machines and other elaborate 
equipment. 

But the primary gripe is not against the 


doctor’s income. It is leveled at the ter- 
rible burden which unexpected medical 
bills work upon individuals and entire 
families. And the demand for a new pay- 
ment system is so insistent that even the 
American Medical Association—stalwart 
supporter of the status quo—has shown 
signs of giving in. 

Of one thing you may be certain: Pro- 
found changes are ahead in the way you 
pay, don’t pay, or struggle to pay your 
doctor bills. 





Look for another article soon on this 
subject. It will analyze pre-payment plans 
now in operation, then give the pro-and- 
con of private versus government-controlled 
health insurance. 





Big health programs for smalli plants 


E,W businessmen would argue against 
spending a little to keep employes 
healthy. But many small-plant owners 
do contend that good medical-nursing 
programs are not feasible in small enter- 
prises. ‘The contention isn’t necessarily 
true. Experience of seven relatively small 
companies in the Borough of Queens in 
New York City proves that a small plant 
can have a big health program with mini- 
mum encumbrance and large benefits. 
These seven companies found out this 
way: They accepted an invitation to par- 
ticipate in a one-year “demonstration” 
health program sponsored by the U. S. 
Public Health Service, the Queens 
Borough Chamber of Commerce and 
other groups. ‘The sponsors rounded up 
organizers, physicians and nurses. The 
companies allotted space, heiped with 
the costs and agreed to maintain the serv- 
ice indefinitely if it proved worth while. 
The program did prove worth while— 
to all. One company reported a 50 per- 
cent reduction in absenteeism. Insurance 
men noted the reduction in medical costs 
and spoke of lower rates. 


The operation, essentially, had 
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amounted to this: Most of the plants 
set aside two-room health suites, costing 
from $550 to $3667. Medical supplies 
cost from $5 to $10 a month. ‘Time 
spent by physicians in the plant varies, 
according to need; their pay ranges from 
$5 to $10 an hour. Nurses, too, work 
varying lengths of time—some full time, 
some part time. 

With this rather simple apparatus, the 
plants can afford: pre-placement medical 
examinations to fit workers to jobs; treat- 
ment of work-incurred injuries; and diag- 
nosis of ailments that may require outside 
specialized treatment. ‘The program also 
provides easy means of stimulating annual 
physical examinations. Health posters 
are utilized. Doctors and nurses check 
the plants for health hazards. 

For all this the average cost per em- 
ploye was $12.98 a year. 

The Queens Borough program was a 
community enterprise and many regard 
such an approach as sound. In any case 
it was proved that small enterprises can 
have big health services. As one exe- 
cutive remarked: It is both feasible and 
valuable and worth recommending. 
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IS YOUR COMPANY UNPOPULAR? 


If you deserve a better break, a good public relations man may help—but be careful 





F you want to stay in business, you've 

got to be loved. Or at least more and 
more businesses have come to think so. 
The result has been a big new service in- 
dustry. It is called “public relations,” and 
every businessman—big or small—should 
have a fresh look at it. 

What is “public relations’? It means 
the way you get along, as an organization, 
with your various publics. These publics 
include: the stockholders whose money got 
you started, the employes whose output 
vou sell, the customers whose dollars fill 
vour till, the suppliers who could not exist 
without you, and the government which 
lately has assumed a semi-partnership with 
you. 

If you get along well with these “pub- 
lics’—if they like you and respect you— 
then your public relations are said to be 
good. And vice versa. 

Why is public relations important? 
Because more and more businesses now 
understand that they exist primarily for 
people. And if their attitude toward 
people is negative or “Who cares what 
people think?”, these businesses just don’t 
last. Sooner or later, they go bust. 

So there is nothing mysterious behind 
the intensified efforts to achieve and main- 
tain good public relations. They are as 
much a part of intelligent management 
today as getting the best engineer you can 
or hiring the most alert salesgirl. 

There's no cut-and-dried method for 
evaluating the contribution that a good 
public relations program can make to your 
company's well-being. ‘The results do not 
show up in recognizable form in the profit- 
and-loss columns. But the tremendous in- 
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crease in formal p.r. programs is strong 
evidence that most businesses are con- 
vinced they pay dividends. 

The thinking behind this conviction: If 
people like you, they will be more inclined 
to buy your product rather than that of 
a competitor about whom they know little, 
or whom they actively dislike. Similarly, 
it seems safe to assume that if your em- 
ployes have faith in you, they'll work harder 
and better for you. 

The growing acceptance by management 
of public relations has created a great need 
for competent men to fill company p.-r. 
jobs. Such men must know how to ex- 
plain corporate decisions and actions to 
the public and, in turn, inform manage- 
ment as to how the public regards these 
moves. They must be able to edit the 
house organ, write the annual report, or 
even judge the advisability of making a 
price cut. 

But the ranks of the public relations 
men are full of phonies and incompetents. 
Listing themselves as public relations coun- 
selors in telephone directories throughout 
the country are all sorts of off-beat people, 
including private detectives and free-lance 
writers. Many of the old-fashioned press 
agents are still floating around. 

Thus many companies, deciding to take 
a fling at this thing called “public rela- 
tions,” get badly stung. They hire the 
first fast talker who comes along, give him 
a big office and a heavy budget. Six 
months and umpteen thousands of dollars 
later, they discover he’s a phony, fire him, 
and spend the rest of their lives condemn- 
ing public relations as a racket. 

On the other hand, too many firms call 
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in a public relations counselor after they 
have got into some kind of trouble, or be- 
cause the idea of a p.r. operation tickles 
their egos, or because they want to dodge 
some taxes. Good public relations men 
refuse to accept these firms as clients. 

For the businessman who is seriously 
shopping around for a public relations 
chief, extreme caution is advisable. Ask 
for references and check those references 
carefully. Get his credit rating, try to 
determine his social point of view. Does 
he like people and get along well with 
them? Does he really understand business? 

Finally, write to the two p.r. organiza- 
tions which are attempting to establish pro- 
fessional standards in the field: the Ameri- 
can Public Relations Association, 1427 Eve 
Street, Washington, D. C., and the Pub- 
lic Relations Society of America, Hotel 
Shelton, New York City. They will prob- 
ably have a line on him or be able to recom- 
mend other candidates. 

Once the public relations man is hired, 
remember that you are paying him to give 
you the outside point of view. Don’t force 
him to relinquish his objectivity. Don’t 
expect him to be your Charlie McCarthy. 

A top man in the p.r. field today is Earl 
Newsom, of New York. Newsom’s clients 
include such industrial giants as the Ford 
Motor Co., Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
and International Paper Co. But his 
advice to them applies in equal measure 
to small businesses. 

According to Newsom, there are several 
major points to keep in mind as you exe- 
cute the p.r. program. These are yardsticks 
to apply to any public act, statement or 
body of information and the manner in 
which these are made public: 

& People must feel that you are making 
this statement or taking this action because 
you want the kind of thing they want. 
You want them to say: “That company is 
going my way.” 

& People must feel that you are taking 
the initiative, taking positive action, lead- 
ing. You want them to say: “That com- 
pany has positive leadership.” 
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& People must feel that your organization 
is made up of the kind of human beings 
they like and admire. It isn’t a cold, 1 
personal “great institution,’ but a fine 
crowd of fine people. You want them to 
say: ““That company has my kind of people 
in it.” 

& People must catch the impression that 
you are proceeding hopefully, with your 
eye on the future. You want them to say: 
“That company is working toward a better 
world tomorrow.” 

In summary, your p.r. program should 
always offer information in terms of what 
it means to people, in terms of progress 
toward solutions of their problems, their 
hopes, their desires. 

Conduct the affairs of your organization 
so that the people with whom you deal 
will say of you: 

“That is my kind of company, going my 
way, taking leadership in the steady prog- 
ress toward a better world for all of us.’ 

By all means: 

> Never set up a p.r. program with “get- 
ting good publicity” as the main objective. 
The right kind of publicity is all to the 
good, but it is only a minor part of public 
relations. 
> Never let your p.r. man become merely 
an assistant to the sales manager. The 
public relations department isn’t designed 
to promote sales directly, but to channel 
corporate thinking, present ideas and ex- 
plain points of view. 
& Never believe that your public relations 
operation can make you look better to the 
world than you really are. As one old p.r. 
hand puts it: “The greatest mistake a busi- 
nessman can make is to try to use public 
relations to turn horse manure into chrvys- 
anthemums.” 


PEN I) Pk eS ER a eh, RE A ee oe 


This article will be followed in the near 
future by others on the subject of public re- 
lations. An early story will review the progress 
public relations has made on the road to pro- 
fessionalism. 
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Counsel from an old hand on getting 


and keeping labor-management peace 


ee i ee ee — 


O one veteran arbitrator, Frederick 

Cleveland Croxton—who has been in 
the middle of hundreds of industrial dis- 
putes in the last 50 years—labor-manage- 
ment relations are merely “human relations 
in industry.” Use your head and follow 
some simple rules, says Croxton, and your 
labor relations may well start to take care 
of themselves. 

At 77, Croxton is a kindly philosopher 
who knows that neither labor nor manage- 
ment is as bad as sometimes painted. But 
he also knows that many unions and em- 
ployers are failing to achieve good working 
relations because they don’t carry the col- 
lective bargaining process through to its 
logical conclusion. His advice to both 
sides is: 

1. Form well-established habits of set- 
tling disputes where they occur, at the 
shop or factory level. Such habits are 
fundamental. Once established, thev 
greatly minimize the dangers of stoppages 
or costly court battles. 

2. If across-the-table bargaining breaks 
down, try mediation. If that also fails, 
refer the dispute to arbitration. Both 
steps should be routine. 

Of the two, Croxton prefers mediation 
as more desirable from the standpoint of 
long-term goodwill between workers and 
their employers. ‘The reason: 

It is much better for you to settle your 
own differences—which is what mediation 
seeks to achieve—than to agree to call in 
some outsider as an arbitrator and then 
be forced to accept his decision. 

If arbitration is decided upon, Croxton 
has these pointers for both sides: 


& Choose your own arbitrator. Don’t 
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ask the government or any other outside 
party to make the selection. It may take 
some time, but both sides can usually 
agree On one man. 

& Be frank with the arbitrator. Facts 
from both sides are what he needs. He 
must know which demands are vital, which 
are included for bargaining purposes. 

& Keep arbitration proceedings informal. 
It helps along the process of employe and 
employer becoming accustomed to working 
together. Croxton makes a practice of 
sitting at the same table with the repre- 
sentatives of both sides, for example, in- 
stead of on a platform above them as if 
he were a judge. 

> Try to keep the lawyers out. It is not 
necessary for either side to be represented 
by counsel, and often it expedites matters 
when they are not. In fact, one of the 
reasons so many disputes are being arbi- 
trated these days is that more and more 
workers and employers are fed up with 
long and costly court proceedings. 

® Keep your mouths shut. Secrecy is 
sometimes an important element in such 
negotiations because premature publicity 
on terms of settlement under discussion 
may prevent an agreement. 

Croxton quarrels with the belief among 
some professional arbitrators that you 
never should mediate when you are arbi- 
trating. In fact, he is devoted to violating 
that maxim. Whenever he finds a case 
where there is a possibility that a settle- 
ment can be reached without arbitration, 
he tells the principals: 

“You'll probably never see me again, 
but you folks have got to live together. 
It seems to me you could settle this case 
yourselves and my recommendation is that 
you do so, because you can work out a 
much more satisfactory agreement than | 
could award as arbitrator.” 

Despite the number of cases in which 
he has served as either mediator or arbi- 
trator, they never have constituted a full- 
time job with him. Croxton is by pro- 
fession a statistician and consulting econo 
mist. Nevertheless, his experience in the 
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held of industrial relations goes far back— 
to the time he was a special agent for the 
Department of Labor in 1893. He also 
has had a broad background of experience 
in government and private welfare work. 

While he was with the Ohio Institute 
for Public Efficiency, a private organization 
working for better government, Croxton 
drafted a plan for dealing with wartime 
labor matters in the state in the early days 
of World War I. It led to his appoint- 
ment as Federal Director of Employment 
for Ohio and plunged him into some of his 
toughest labor-management problems. 

After the war, he returned to welfare 
work in Columbus, Ohio. In 1930 he was 
appointed to President Hoover's Emer- 
gency Commission for Employment. Crox- 
ton then became Harry Hopkins’ immedi- 
ate predecessor, having direct charge of 
emergency relief under the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation until mid-1933. 

Later, he served as a special commis- 
sioner for the U. S. Conciliation Service 
and in various posts with the Social Se- 
curity Board. Since his retirement from 
government service in 1943, his services 
as a private arbitrator have been much in 
demand. 

Compared to the chaotic conditions 
which often surrounded labor disputes in 
the days when there were no unions in 
many of the nation’s big industries, Crox- 
ton feels that industrial relations in the 
U. S. today are immeasurably better. 

But he is disturbed by what he regards 
as the undue readiness on the part of the 
general public to condemn both workers 
and employers whenever a dispute between 
them threatens to interfere with the pub- 
lic’s comfort or convenience. He deplores 
the attitude of people who say: “There 
ought to be a law...” 

But labor and management can do much 
to earn greater public approval, says Crox- 
ton. He keeps coming back to the neces- 
sity for simple, basic rules: common sense, 
a desire to get agreement, a_ willingness 
to follow the collective bargaining process 
through to the end. 
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READERS TALK BACK 





Marketing Racket 


In these days of $l-a-pound beef you would ex- 
pect to get full weight for your money. A butcher 
with a conscience should be ashamed to even ask 
the price he must charge for meat, yet almost every 
time I stop to pick up meat or poultry I find the 
man behind the counter padding the weight or 
making a “mistake,” as they put it after I call their 
hand. This happens so often in so many shops I 
often wonder how many people watch the scales 
or demand a square deal. 

It may prove interesting for some of your staff 
to shop stores in various parts of the country and 
report their findings. It could save the penny- 
pinched American public millions of dollars each 
vear if this racket was given wide publicity. 

R. B. Tilton, Columbus, Ohio 


Our Poor Schools 


The article “Our Poor Schools” [September 
issue] contains information which every thinking 
In my opinion the moment 


person should have. 
good schools they 


the people decide they want g 
will get them. As long as expenditures for educa- 
tion trail those for automobiles, cosmetics, liquor 
and tobacco I question the advisability of grants 
from the public treasury for salary increases and 
plant improvements. 

Ward I. Miller, Supt. of Schools 

Wilmington, Del. 


The article “Our Poor Schools” is the best sum- 
mary of today’s education problem that we have 
seen. During the past year, in association with 
one of our clients, the Ohio Education Associa- 
tion, we have watched this serious picture crystal- 
lize. ‘Well done” to your staff for a fine report- 
ing and writing job. 

Robert Olds 
W eimer-Olds, Public Relations 
Columbus, Ohio 


The school problem, particularly the phase of it 
concerning the extreme shortage of elementary 
teachers, was called to the attention of the Kiwanis 
Club, of which I am president, earlier this year. 
In an effort to point out the importance of the 
problem, we created four scholarships which were 
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awarded to graduates of this year’s high school 
graduating class who were qualified for, and agreed 
to pursue, training as elementary school teachers. 

George R. Ranes 

Ranes-O’ Daniel, Inc. 

Terre Haute, Ind. 


I am in the teaching profession and I consider 
your article “Our Poor Schools” timely and to the 
point. Someone is going to have to wake up and 
face facts one of these days and that someone is 
the general public. 

Julia L. Smith, Wayland, Mich. 


It is pathetic that in this great country of ours 
where, in a short period of time, we were able 
to furnish the tools of war for half the world, 
the people are not sufhciently interested to furnish 
the necessary tools of education for our future 
America. 

Karl M. Claus, Plant Manager 
Atlantic Tile Manufacturing Co. 
Matawan, N. J. 


Negro Department Store 


The psychological importance of Mr. Engle- 
stein’s endeavor [“‘Negro Department Store” Sep- 
tember issue] can be measured more in terms of the 
moral lift to the Negro community than in terms 
of the expected 35-million-dollar volume. 

Comments could be made regarding negative 
attitudes held by some manufacturers and dealers 
who seem reluctant to have their goods sold in 
Negro stores or advertised in Negro publications. 
Gouging apparently could be stopped to a degree 
if advertisers would explore more fully under- 
developed Negro consumer market areas. 

Samuel Fitzsimmons 
Advertising and Research 
New York City 


Television 


I would like to take exception to Mr. Markham’s 
letter on Television [Letters, October issue]. I, for 
one, still consider television on trial in several re- 
spects: (1) caliber of entertainment; (2) major im- 
provements in the near future which may make 
present sets obsolete, such as color television; and 
(3) location of stations. I plan to leave Baltimore 
in June 1949 to find a place where I want to prac- 
tice medicine. If television reception 1s not pos- 
sible where I settle I would take a considerable 
loss in selling a T’V set. 

George A. Hardie, M. D. 
Baltimore 


Retirement 


Your article on retirement [Retire at What 
Age?” September issue] was excellent and timely. 
Medical science, under the name of geriatric medi- 
cine, is indeed prolonging life but unless the added 
years become 3-dimensional, having breadth and 
depth as well as length, it only increases the world’s 
burden. 

I hope someday you will write again considenng 
the appalling thousands of premature casualties 
in that very important class—the employers, the 
executives and the professional men who will have 
no later years in which their experience and ma- 
turity would be most useful—the very men your 
magazine reaches—because they never learned to 
balance their lives with diversion. 

Frederic M. Loomis, M. D. 
Piedmont, Cal. 


I have observed the disadvantages of trying to 
live with the philosophy of dying with one’s boots 
on. It does not look good to me. I would rather 
put my feet on the kitchen stove and engage in 
prosecution of my hobbies. 

My experience of working with men whom I 
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think should retire has taught me that after men 
reach a certain age they become cantankerous, 
arbitrary, prideful, excessively reminiscent and 
rarely constructive in their thinking. For these 
reasons they should permit the leaven of younger 
energetic men to rise. Older men are frequently 
very active but I have the impression that they 
mistake activity for accomplishment. A chicken 
with its head off is extremely active but is hardly 
a factor in progress. 
“Sixty One,” Lebanon, Pa. 


Collecting Bills 


Your article “Having Trouble Collecting Over- 
due Bills?’’ [September issue] reminds me to send 
you a collecting letter I outlined 30 years ago that 
worked for me. Here it is: 

“Dear Sir: Sending out statements writing my 
good customers for money is one thing I don’t like 
to do. I like to see you come in the store. I like 
to sell you goods. I like to give you service—but 
I don’t like the collecting end of the business. 

“It takes money to run a business and this busi- 
ness especially is one that depends on quick turns. 
No matter how badly the salesman who calls on 
me wants to sell his products, he has to listen to 
his credit man for authority, and if I did not pay 
my bills promptly I wouldn’t be able to keep this 
store stocked for you. 

“The only reason you are getting this letter 1s 
because you overlooked your account here. ‘The 
amount is $----, which covers your account (to 
date). Thanks.” 

Daniel R. Clark 
Clark Amusement Machines 


Flint, Mich. 


Our National Debt 


As a traveling man whose work requires the 
interviewing of men and women in all walks of 
life, I find the question that is on the lips of 
90 percent of the people I interview is: To whom 
does the United States government owe the 260- 
billion-dollar debt. 

The question is put this way: If 140 million peo- 
ple owe 260 billion dollars to 140 million, who 
has the money coming? 

We know all corporations, businesses and such, 
are owned by individuals, human beings so to say, 
therefore isn’t the debt owed to human beings in 
that 140 million? It must be possible to explain 
this without trying to confuse the people by say- 
ing money is hard to understand. 

We all heard the song and dance about where 
was the money coming from to feed hungry people 
during the depression, but little was said as to 
where it came from to feed, clothe and shelter mil- 
lions in a war of destruction. 

Hubert Delaney, Duluth, Minn. 
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Stockholders 


There is a slightly different angle to the stock- 
holders’ question discussed in your September issue 
[““Be Kind to Your Stockholders’’] that has given 
me considerable concern. Most of our industries 
were developed by one man or a small group who 
were successful by reason of their own ability and 
their interest in the business. 

In recent years there has been a strong trend 
away from that. The original founders have passed 
on and their descendants have frequently thought 
it best to either sell out or greatly reduce their 
holdings. The stock has generally been distributed 
to the investing public so that we now have a 
situation where a great number of our large and 
even some medium-sized industries are owned by a 
great number of stockholders, no one of whom 
owns enough to give him any voice in the manage- 
ment or to make him feel that he has any particular 
responsibility to know what the management is 
doing. 

In a great many instances (although there are 
a few notable exceptions) management has little 
or no investment in the business. In many cases 
the present management was trained by the prede- 
cessor ownership-management so that frequently 
there has been no great change as yet in the situa- 
tion, although these companies are in some cases 
traveling on momentum giving possible cause to 
consider what will happen when the second or 
third change in management takes place. 

This situation presents a real problem from the 
point of the stockholder. I think he will have to 
do something besides get over his inertia. Perhaps 
Mr. Fiske’s suggestion of organization is the answer. 
Anyway, investors have something to think about in 
selecting the medium for the employment of their 
funds if they are to expect these investments to 
work out well in the future. 

L. R. Rounds, New York City 


ED. NOTE: Mr. Rounds is the First Vice President of the Federal 


Reserve Bank of New York, but wrote us unofficially. 


Support for Farmers 


In “Notes on This & That’ [October issue] 
you take a poke at the farmer. Everybody picks 
on the farmers. Why not? They are the largest 
and biggest body of chumps in the U.S. The 
farmer could give his crops away—free. Still the 
cost of living would be high. 

Why don’t newspapers and magazines slam away 
at brokers, middlemen and non-producers? ‘The 
reason is an open secret. Unorganized growers 
must organize. I wish they had a couple of John 
Lewises. Slam away at the growers, they need 
awakening. 

I’m not a farmer. I lived in Chicago over 58 
I see what is being done to farmers here. 


Bob Orlando, McAllen, Tex. 
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“WHAT DEWEY WILL DO” 


IGHTS were burning late on election nigut in the old down-- 
town brick residence that houses the Kiplinger Magazine. - 
The November issue was being mailed. Addressing hackibees 
were whirring. Bundles of magazines were being rushed by 
truck from the print shop to the post office. The editors were 
feeling their oats, for they would be first to tell the world what 
Dewey would do as President. 

When morning came, Dewey had been licked.’ The special — 
feature on him was still a magnificent job of careful and consci- 
entious reporting that had taken months of the time of a crew 
of crack reporters. It was objective and nonpartisan. Its purpose 
was not to elect Dewey, but to acquaint people with him after 
he was elected. It was a touchdown after a long field run, but 
the touchdown was at the wrong goal. 

Copies of that issue subsequently got to be in great demand 
as collectors’ items. The editors decided to grin and take the rap, — 
and to mail out additional copies, in the hope that posterity 
might benefit. (Just how wasn’t quite clear.) Upon request, 
we will still send a copy to new subscribers—gladly, or at least 


semi-gladly. 


“WHAT TRUMAN WILL DO” 


HIS is the theme pe future special articles: Truman can now 
have a New Deal of his very own, and he will. He sits in 
the saddle, but organized labor will hold the whip. The Demo- 
cratic party from here on out is bound to be more frankly a 
liberal party, a labor party, without any’ ifs, or ands, or buts. 
The poanig year will be e exciting. : yet. 
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A preview of sibat to hcbect from the Democrats 
on taxes, prices, housing, labor, foreign affairs, ete. 


THE CUSTOMERS WANT VALUE 


People’s buying habits have changed; 
you d better hiea why and how 


CULTIVATE YOUR FOREMEN 


They are management's strong link with the workers 


HEALTH INSURANCE 
Should s be ‘voluntary or compulsory? 
BEAUTY SHOP BUSINESS. 
> Tt ts coming back. strong after a scary slump 
A BILLION FOR BOX-TOPS 
Premiums are getting. ‘bagger all the time 


READ. THE LABOR PRESS: 


For a tip-off on issues and grievances 


HOW TO WRITE YOUR CONGRESSMAN 
Eee There « are right and aren, ways to do it 


; "dee the bil fad, a vigorous campaign - 
FACTOR ES ™ THE SUBURES “More of them are moving out 
- PUBLIC RELATIONS An new business comes of con 














